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How a Man’s Career Shows Itself in His Face 
and Head 


TWO WELL-KNOWN GENERALS—ONE IN THE CHURCH 
MILITANT, THE OTHER IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


REV. CHARLES C. McCABE 
NOTES FROM A PERSONAL INTERVIEW 


If the popular view of “big head and 
little wit” holds true, there are a few 
exceptions, and it will be found that 
Bishop McCabe is one, for he has a re- 
markable head, and his brain cells are 
located in the right place to give men- 
tal power. 

To be sure, the skull of Dante was 
not large, and, according to Prof. 
Pierson, in an article recently written 
by Dr. Andrew Wilson, he had a brain 
of much less weight and size than that 
of the average Briton; but that does 
not alter the fact that persons who 
have large brains rightly poised and 
rightly developed, when accompanied 
by a fine quality of organization, show 
exceptional strength of mind. 

In Bishop Charles C. McCabe, we 
find a powerful brain, a fine physique, 
and a superior quality and size of 
head. The latter measures twenty- 
three inches in circumference, by fif- 
teen in height and fourteen and a half 
in length. The width with calipers 


measures five and _ three-quarters 
inches, and the length is seven and 
three-quarters; thus we see that in alk 
parts of the head there has been a 
superior endowment of mental calibre, 
and his works verify his endowment. 

He has a suitable weight of body of 
a hundred and eighty-five pounds, 
with a height of five feet eight, and he 
is comparatively young in the expres- 
sion of his mind, at sixty-nine. 

Nature has certainly done her best 
in giving him a full supply of vitality, 
and his head indicates that he has a 
remarkable hold on life. 

He was born for Humanity, and be- 
longs to the Community. 

He has not simply “a large head, 
with nothing in it,” or a thick skull, 
with little brain, but he has more 
brain cells to a given area than the 
average man, and consequently can 
store more ideas, as the region of 
special thought is fully endowed, and 
favorably represented. 

Take a line from the opening of the 
ear, and allow it to pass over the brow, 
there will be found a strong perceptive 
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intellect. Take another line from the 


opening of the ear to the upper part 
of the forehead through the organ of 
Causality, and you will find a richness 
of intellectual growth which is not 
often to be found so fully and power- 
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terpret what these regions mean, he 
would in no way be in doubt as to the 
truth of the old Phrenological doc- 
trine that “power is meted out to an 
individual according to his individual 
endowments,” and lucky is the man 
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BISHOP MCCABE, 


fully developed. Take a line from the 
opening of the ear to the top of the 
head, and you get a relative propor- 
tion of the superior region. ‘Take a 
line from the opening of the ear back- 
ward, and you see another aspect of 
this remarkable organization, namely, 
the Social region. 

Now, if Dr. Wilson were able to in- 


who has a mental endowment similar 
to that of Bishop McCabe. 

He has a wonderful combination of 
power, which shows itself in the out- 
line of his head, and the fullness of 
almost every region of it. 

His combination of qualities show 
him to be a man who has inherited 
certain characteristics from his father, 
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such as his active organization; mas- 
sive brow; organizing ability; business 
talent; independent spirit; strong 
will-power, amounting to great per- 
sistency of character whenever he un- 
dertakes to do a thing, and his re- 
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classes of people, and also his large 
Human Nature, which has given him 
an endowment of power enabling him 
to interpret the characteristics of 


others with wonderful clearness. 
He is liked by everyone, and is able 
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BISHOP MCCABE, 


markable energy, which resembles 
that of Alexander and Napoleon com- 
bined. 

He has inherited from his mother 
his strong social nature (for he, alike, 
understands all children, and the 
great universal family ;) his large, sym- 
pathetic nature, which goes out to all 


to adapt himself to all classes of 
people. 

His character is strongly led; (1) By 
his moral brain; (2) By his intellect; 
(3) By his social sentiments; and (4) 
By his executive impulses. Thus he 
will show the spirituality of a Sweden- 
borg, combined with the practical or- 
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ganizing ability of General Booth and 
Charles Wesley. He will show the 
strong adherence to duty, and the 
feelings of right and justice of a Mar- 
tin Luther, a John Knox, and a Jona- 
than Edwards. 

The appreciation of money, and 
ability to value it, in him, resemble the 
same traits in Andrew Carnegie, and 
his disposition to distribute it like 
that of George Peabody, and Earl 
Shaftesbury. 

His love of children resembles that 
of George Miiller, and Sir Josiah 
Mason. There is always something in 
his pocket he pulls out at the right 
time to amuse and entertain his little 
friends, and the exceptional power of 
winning the attention of children 
when speaking to them in a mass 
meeting is one of his strong gifts. 

There is a power in him for good 
wherever he is, a stimulus for the dis- 
couraged, and an inspiration for 
young speakers, just going out into 
the field. 

As an eloquent speaker he will be 
favorably known wherever he has 
travelled. 

As a judge, he would have been ex- 
cellent in the Court of Appeals, where 
his advice had to be taken as final. 

As a physician in diagnosing any 
disease, he would have been specially 
successful, and would have had a wide 
practice. 

As a business man, he would have 
known how to go to work to make 
money, and appeal to public interests, 
but he is better adapted to raise 
money for a great cause, especially 
where personal appeals have to be 
made and the confidence of the public 
sustained. His capacity in this respect 
amounts to genius, and he should be 
very successful in clearing off the 
debts of churches in poor neighbor- 
hoods. He will know how to invite 
the interest of the rich toward the 
needs of the poor. 

As an editor he would have been 
successful in writing along moral lines, 
and in making strong appeals to the 
personal conscience of his readers. 
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He is a man who will believe in the 
personal and sustaining power of a 
Heavenly Father; in fact, all his be- 
liefs are largely the outcome of con- 
viction, brought about through per- 
sonal experience. 

As a parent, father, husband and 
friend, he will be equally liked, and 
will know how to assume responsibili- 
ties in every department of his life. 

At the close of the examination the 
Bishop declared that the examiner had 
touched so many experiences in his 
life that he would like to send—as a 
confirmation—of Phrenology—some of 
the incidents of his life. 

He inherited from his parents his 
strong devotion to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and at eight years of age 
he came into conscious fellowship with 
his Heavenly Father. It is stated that 
his father was often called upon to 
lead the singing in the church, and his 
mother to pray in the public congre- 
gation. 

He also inherited from his father 
his remarkable gift of song and his 
great business ability, and from his 
mother, a poetic and devotional na- 
ture. 

He attended the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, and in 1860 he joined the 
Ohio Conference, and after serving 
two years as Pastor in Putnam, Ohio, 
he became Chaplain of the 122d Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and in 1862 went 
to the front. He was one of the best 
loved Chaplains in the Army, giving 
himself freely to every need of the 
men, nursing the sick, and ministering 
to all without stint. 

After this he threw himself into the 
Methodist Centennial Movement, and 
raised $80,000 for his Alma Mater, the 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 

In 1868 he became connected with 
the Church Extension Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. It was 
badly in debt and discouraged. For 
sixteen years he went throughout the 
church, triumphantly inspiring the 
people into hope and leading them to 
victory. During those sixteen years 
the Society aided in the erection of 
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5,000 churches; the Loan Fund of the 
Society grew to $500,000 and the an- 
nual income to $150,000. In 1884 he 
was elected to the Secretaryship of 
the Missionary Society. It was he who 
raised the cry “A million for Mis- 
sions,” and long before the end of his 
term he saw the fulfilment of his de- 
sire and the annual income a million 
and a quarter. Bishop McCabe has 
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siding over those conferences and in- 
specting the work of the church in 
those countries. 

Bishop McCabe for nearly forty 
years has borne a conspicuous part in 
the progress of Methodism in all parts 
of the world. During the twelve years 
of his work as Missionary Secretary 
the annual missionary collections went 
far beyond the million-dollar line and 
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GEN. FRED. D. GRANT, U. 8S. A. 
(Front view.) 


always been an inspiration to every 
cause with which he has been identi- 
fied. It is estimated that he has made 
at least $150,000 for churches from 
his lecture on Libby Prison, besides 
giving all fees he has ever received for 
it in the most lavish and disinterested 
manner to needy causes. 

He was elected Bishop in 1896 at 
Cleveland, Ohio, and since then has 
presided over an average of ten con- 
ferences a year; has visited Mexico 
twice and South America once, pre- 


more than 130,000 souls were con- 
verted in foreign lands through the 
work of that Society. 

His official residence is now Phila- 
delphia, Pa., but Methodist Bishops 
cannot be long in any one place, as like 
John Wesley, the world is their parish. 
They must travel almost constantly in 
the performance of their official 
duties. 

He is at present Chancellor of the 
American University at Washington. 
He is also an important member of 
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the Executive Board of the McKinley 
Memorial at Washington, which shows 
the confidence of the public in his 
financial and organizing ability. 


GEN. FRED D. GRANT, U. S. A. 


Character shows itself in the studio 
or on the battlefield, and in Gen. Fred 
D. Grant, we find a fine centralization 
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nacity, hold on life, and executive 
ability. 

In the profile picture, as well as in 
the front view, he shows the fore- 
going characteristics in the long and 
well-shaped ear, especially in its lower 
lobe. (2) In the length of the nose, 
and width of the bottom, which is 
capable of inhaling a full supply of 
oxygen. (3) His high cheek-bones 
and the length of his jaw, which ac- 
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FRED. D. 
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GRANT, U. S. A. 


(Side view.) 


of power which any novice looking at 
his excellent portrait, by Rockwood, as 
given in these pages, can see for him- 
self. 

The Motive ‘Temperament is 
strongly represented in his case, and 
shows itself in his fine physique, 
manly proportions, the strength of 
constitution, and the wiryness of his 
whole make-up. He has a tremendous 
amount of grit; and, like his father, 
has immense power of endurance, te- 


company persons known for their 
wonderful endurance. 

In his head we find several condi- 
tions of mind that help him in the 
carrying out of his work; strength of 
will, giving him a manly purpose, and 
power to execute difficult work; large 
Human Nature, which introduces him 
to the public, and, in its turn, the 
public is introduced to him; and im- 
mense perceptive faculties, which pre- 
side over nearly all his actions. 
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He is not a particularly proud, 
vain, social, loquacious, or artificial 
man, but is simple in his tastes, dig- 
nified in his manner, sincere in his re- 
gards, and versatile in his way of do- 
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ing work. He is a great man in his 
way, not only because he had a great 
father, but because of his individual 
abilities, and his strong personnel. 

J. A. FowLer. 





Alimentiveness, or Phrenology for Inebriates 


By M. Topr, Bowerston, O. 


(Continued from page 160.) 


A few years ago, while lecturing at 
Tippacanoe, O., we found this organ 
large and inflamed in the head of a man 
we examined who was a tippler in in- 
toxicants. It gives also a love for bath- 
ing, swimming, boating, and of being 
about water. In 1897, while profession- 
ally at Cadiz, O., we had the honor of 
marking a chart for Miss Emma Bing- 
ham, daughter of the late Hon. John A. 
Bingham, “the silver-tongued orator of 
the United States,” and ambassador to 
Japan under Presidents Grant and 
Hayes. We found this organ quite 
large, and remarked that she must be 
fond of boating and being about 
water. She replied that it was true; 
that she “had done a great deal of boat- 
riding, and never enjoyed anything bet- 
ter in her life than being on the water.” 
And in scores of cases we have predicted 
a fondness for water and other liquids, 
or the lack of it, to the astonishment of 
many. 

Now the foundation of the drink 
evils is the misuse of this faculty, just 
as the perversion of Amativeness (by 
whatever cause, and there are more 
than one) leads to lasciviousness and 
other sexual vices and woes; or, as the 
wickedness and sorrows of wealth and 
poverty, labor troubles, and the like, 
grow primarily out of a wrong use of 
the faculty of Acquisitiveness; so upon 
the perverted or abnormal condition of 
the element of the Gustatory centre or 
Bibativeness and the continued viola- 
tion of its laws, depends inebriation 
with all its train of miseries. This 
faculty constitutes the “spring of char- 


acter” whose stream, being poisoned, 
abnormalized, and perverted through 
ignorance or carelessness by one cause 
or another or many causes, becomes a 
raging torrent that drowns out and de- 
stroys the good of all the others. 

Some of the principal causes of this 
terrible perversion and intemperate 
condition among men may ‘be briefly 
mentioned: Hereditary transmission, 
injudicious juvenile doctoring, wrong 
dietetics, suppressed’ love of recrea- 
tion, curiosity, improper labor exac- 
tions, -the existence of intoxicants, 
pernicious fashionable beliefs and 
customs, and trouble. The thoughtful 
reader cannot fail, we think, to par- 
tially perceive at least the real com- 
plexity and difficulty of the problem 
before us, which must be met cautiously 
and patiently in order to effect a perma- 
nent reform. 

This places us squarely on a scientific 
basis as the only correct treatment of 
the temperance question. It must be 
received and handled in the light of a 
knowledge of human nature to be suc- 
cessful, never in any other way. Mrs. 
Nation’s method will not abolish 
drunkenness. Nor will our well-mean- 
ing Prohibition friends abate it much. 
Nor yet can the teaching of scientific 
temperance physiology, as now taught 
in the schools, banish the curse entirely 
from our land. Men and women and 
children must be brought to know how 
the mental machinery figures in this 
matter; to know the laws of mind and 
how to guide and control the mental 
elements; and to know that men will 
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still go on as slaves and drunkards 
under the debauching influence of this 
single faculty in perversion, so long as 
* superficial or faulty measures only are 
employed. Saloonists are able to 
achieve the perversion of this faculty, 
where it is not inborn or otherwise 
vitiated, and thus perpetuate their ne- 
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farious business; while the moralist 
weeps and wails over the devastation 
accomplished, unable to check the on- 
rolling stream. Let the latter adopt 
the doctrines of Phrenology, and there- 
by solve the problem and save the 
future of the race. 





People of Note 


THOMAS COOPER 
Poet, Chartist, and Public Lecturer 
By D. T. Exxiorr 


The subject of this sketch had a re- 
markable career. During the greater 
part of the nineteenth century he was 
widely known in the more important 
towns of Great Britain. Born in 1805, 
he very early felt the pinch of poverty. 
Owing to the death of his father, he 
was early apprenticed to a shoemaker. 
Very early in life he formed studious 
habits, and it is said of him “he rose, 
summer and winter, at four, learned 
Latin and Greek grammar, and re- 
cited the great English stylists as he 
worked, and utilized his intercourse 
with acquaintances and customers to 
improve his powers of speech.” As a 
lad he was very susceptible to relig- 
ious influences, and very early in life 
he allied himself to the Methodist 
Church. Owing to a serious break- 
down in health he left his trade and 
qualified for a school teacher. This 
capacity not being altogether conge- 
nial to his tastes, he abandoned teach- 
ing for a journalistic life. In 1842 he 
became a Chartist, and for the part 
he took “in the Chartists’ riots” he 
was arrested and imprisoned for two 
years in Staffordshire jail. During 


his retirement from active life he 
studied Hebrew, and wrote the “Pur- 
gatory of Suicides” and a “Bundle of 
Stories,” which were published under 
the title of “Wise Saws.” At this pe- 
riod of his life he lost interest in re- 





ligious work, and devoted his Sunday 
evenings to lecturing on history, poli- 
tics, and the biographies of great men 
of all times and natures. In 1849 he 
devoted his leisure to an interpreta- 
tion of “Strauss’s Gospel,” a course 
which in after years he keenly regret- 
ted. Once again his attention was 
turned to religious themes. This 
change of front came about through 
a long and interesting correspond- 
ence with the late Charles Kingsley, 
and from this period he became an 
able and effective preacher. For 
many years previous to his death in 
1892 he was a strenuous worker, 
preaching and lecturing upon Chris- 
tian Evidences. It is said “for nine 
years he travelled throughout the 
United Kingdom, preaching no less 
than 1,169 times and delivering 2,204 
lectures, keeping up meanwhile a vol- 
uminous correspondence with enquir- 
ers after truth.” 

It will be seen from the accompany- 
ing picture that Thomas Cooper pos- 
sessed a remarkably robust constitu- 
tion. There are no indications of 
weakness or delicacy. Strength and 
vigor are indelibly stamped upon each 
feature. In build he was short, com- 
pact, with no superfluous material. 
His brain was large and active, its 
greatest development being in the su- 
perior and anterior region. Its 
breadth was greatest at the executive 
region. He was a man with remarka- 
ble energies, vivacity, and sprightli- 
ness. Thoroughness and _ industry 
characterized his work; no half meas- 
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ures would ever be satisfactory to 
him; he threw the weight of all his 
powers into whatever work he set 
forth to do. He would fight fearlessly 
for his opinions, and show boldness 
and courage before an opponent. Un- 
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ing his thoughts, but he would be re- 
markably earnest, eloquent, and pa- 
thetic. The height of his head indi- 
cates that he naturally possessed deep 
religious feelings, but his intellect was 
equally as powerful, hence it was nat- 





THOMAS COOPER, POET AND LECTURER. 


doubtedly he was impulsive, enthu- 
siastic, and quick to decide upon any 
matter brought to his notice, yet he 
was too decided and critical to be eas- 
ily influenced, and too self-reliant to 
be turned from his purpose. He was 
intellectually combative, and could 
express his thoughts with a great de- 
gree of vigor and power. He was 
never ambiguous,- nor unduly re- 
strained by sensitiveness in present- 


ural for him to analyze and criticise 
theories of all kinds, and to investi- 
gate for himself before accepting any 
new theory. He was characterized by 
a deep sense of duty and strong con- 
scientious feelings, and it is not sur- 
prising to know that in his lifetime 
he was the champion of his class. He 
was a very unselfish man, kindly, be- 
nevolent and genial, faithful and cir- 
cumspect in character, and a true 
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friend. He possessed a good degree 
of magnetic power, and as a public 
speaker he was impressive, and could 
wield a wonderful influence upon a 
large audience. He was a versatile 
man and could readily adapt himself 
to any intellectual pursuit; his mind 
was so fertile, expansive, and creative 
that in literary work he would show 
more than ordinary ability. His lit- 
erary abilities were mostly in co-op- 
eration with his religious and _ phi- 
lanthropic feelings. With such an 
active, perceptive mind he. would be 
constantly gathering fresh facts and 
material for his work. His reflective 
power and originality were as strongly 
marked as his ability to distinguish 
differences and to perceive isolated 
facts, and his language was sufficient- 
ly copious to express fully his ideas 
and experiences. His memory was te- 
nacious and always equal to the occa- 
sion. He could easily assimilate 
knowledge and quickly become profi- 
cient in any new subject. He was not a 
recluse; he would prefer to bein the 
thick of the battle, and it must have 
been a pleasure for him to be actively 
engaged and to be a leader among 
men. There is great strength of char- 
acter indicated in the outline and 
poise of the head. Such a character 
will be influential in whatever sphere 
of life he moves. He had a remarka- 
ble career, and was always admired for 
his earnestness and for the great 
amount of courage he showed in de- 
fending his opinions. His whole life 
was one of toil and usefulness, and his 
name must be very familiar to those 
who have now reached middle life. He 
lived to the great age of eighty-seven, 
honored and esteemed by a very wide 
circle of friends. 


MISS FLORENCE GUERNSEY 


NOTES FROM A PERSONAL INTERVIEW 


To be well born is something for 
which every one might well wish, and 
had we to decide the matter ourselves, 
we no doubt would choose different 
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environments from those that are 
often given to us. Life, however, is 
an object, and we have much to learn 
through our experience in life. 

Miss Florence Guernsey is a lady 
who has had every advantage by birth, 
culture, and experience, and she is liv- 
ing up to her privileges as few persons 
are willing to do even when surround- 
ed by suitable environments. 

Mentally speaking, she is fortunate- 
ly well poised and adapted to do ex- 
ecutive work. Mentally and physical- 
ly she is well balanced, and possesses 
harmony between body and brain. 
Having an active temperament and a 
forcible brain, she cannot be idle or 
waste time on frivolous work. 

She possesses a circumference of 
brain of twenty-two inches by four- 
teen and a half in height and thirteen 
and a half in length. This gives her 
the cell capacity of the average man 
and half an inch greater area than the 
average woman. 

Accompanying this development, 
she has a finely proportioned consti- 
tution, and her weight of one hundred 
and seventy-nine pounds is offset by 
her height of five feet five inches. She 
can therefore work with less fatigue 
than the majority of her sex, and pos- 
sesses recuperative power to a large 
degree. 

She has inherited from her father 
her great tenacity and hold on life, 
and she will show this in a marked de- 
gree whenever she has executive work 
to do. She should be able to sustain 
herself into a ripe old age, for she 
generates vitality as she goes along, 
and has excellent breathing capacity, 
arterial circulation, and assimilative 
power. 

As her father resembled his mother, 
she has received from both parents 
her fine quality of organization. If 
her father had been more purely mas- 
culine and had only resembled his 
father, she would have received her 
quality of organization entirely from 
the maternal side of her family, but 
she is more strongly endowed as it is, 
and consequently enters more fully 
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into the demands of her organization 
than as if she had received her quality 
and tone of mind solely from one side 
of the family. 

Phrenologically speaking, she has 
few peers to equal her in her desire to 
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forward movements of the day. Nor 
is she daunted by the impediments 
that arise in her way. She not only 
has the pluck and energy, which 
comes to us from her basilar brain, 
but she has moral courage which gives 





Photos by Arthur Hewitt, 1905. 


MISS FLORENCE GUERNSEY. 


accomplish all that her conscience dic- 
tates to her as a duty to perform. 
Some people know the right course to 
pursue but lack the executiveness to 
perform their duty. There is not 
enough inspiration in some lives to 
arise to their privileges, and work of 
any kind frightens them. 

We cannot say this of Miss Guern- 
sey, for her moral brain gives her in- 
spiration to work and act in all the 


her a delight in carrying out every 
moral obligation. Spirituality is a 
strong factor which helps her to un- 
derstand immaterial and occult sub- 
jects. It is also the inspirational fac- 
ulty that awakens in her mind the 
needs of one’s higher nature. It takes 
one out of the material phase of life 
and raises one into an ethical and spir- 
itual environment. 

The altruistic spirit is very strongly 
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expressed in her, and having her boil- 
er always full of steam, she is ready 
for any emergency, and does not have 
to wait to make up her mind whether 
Mrs. Grundy will criticize her actions 
or not. Were she with the sick, her 
benevolence would enable her to get 
in touch in a marvelously short space 
of time with their wants, and conse- 
quently her sympathies will be practi- 
cally ordered and arranged. 

She would have made an excellent 
physician, for she would have known 
how to diagnose each case separately, 
and would have given considerable 
thought to the individuality of the 
person whom she was treating, and 
she would have been successful, not 
only from a sympathetic and intui- 
tional standpoint, but also from a 
scientific point of view. She has the 
ability to gather ideas, from her prac- 
tical observation of things, and this 
power has always been of very great 
assistance to her. 

Her moral nature would have 
shown itself in the work of a physi- 
cian along with her scientific and in- 
tuitive power. 

Her social qualities are also largely 
manifested in her character, (1) in 
her constancy of attachment to her 
friends; (2) in her parental attach- 
ment; (3) for her love of home and 
place; (4) for her sociability, friendly 
feelings toward others, and her capac- 
ity to appreciate the wants of social 
life, as well as the good that can be 
done by associations, clubs, and so- 
cieties; but even her sociability of 
mind and character shows that it 
wants to attach itself to some object. 
Society, for its own sake, has not so 
much charm for her as when there is 
some object to work for; thus her so- 
ciability will show itself largely in uni- 
son with her intellect. She likes to 
have cultured people around her, and 
she looks deeper than the exterior coat 
or garment to find excellence and 
culture. 

Among her perceptive faculties she 
has a large development of Individ- 
uality, which enables her to remember 
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faces quite well. She is also in her 
element when she is studying Nature 
and examining the forms of flowers, 
trees, or mountains. She would have 
excelled as an artist in drawing from 
Nature or painting portraits, for her 
ability to catch intuitively the charac- 
teristics of others, and of portraying 
them, would have enabled her to excel 
in this work. 

She should be passionately fond of 
flowers, and if she lived in the coun- 
try would revel in a garden of choice 
specimens of roses, etc. Though she 
may have her favorites, yet she will 
welcome each flower as it comes its 
turn to blossom, and in the winter 
months, if she had a conservatory, she 
would breathe her.sympathy and per- 
sonal appreciation upon each blossom 
as it appeared. 

Her perceptive faculties also give 
her a strong memory of place and lo- 
cation. She recollects landmarks and 
knows what changes have taken place 
in a town or city since she last visited 
it, and should be able to find her way 
about if she follows her own judg- 
ment. 

She appreciates order, method, and 
system in her mental as well as her 
material plans and work, while her 
memory of faces is excellent. Were 
she entertaining on a large scale, her 
Individuality would be of very great 
service to her in enabling her to recall 
people whom she had seen before. 

She has an active development of 
Causality which assists her in reason- 
ing out the philosophy of life on a 
practical basis. In fact, she enjoys 
doing her own thinking and collects 
facts and evidence on everything that 
interests her with wonderful rapidity. 

She is very comparative in her way 
of thinking, and comes to conclusions 
accurately when dissecting or analyz- 
ing a subject; in fact, she delights to 
see contrasts in art, oratory, or char- 
acter. She should be very intuitive in 
understanding the characteristics of 
others, and if she follows her judg- 
ment will make few mistakes in sum- 
ming people up and coming to right 
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conclusions concerning them, but 
when her sympathies are worked upon 
she may allow herself to be unduly in- 
fluenced to put her own judgment to 
one side; while her social nature, keen 
sympathies, and friendly disposition 
enable her to express personal magnet- 
ism and an abundance of thought for 
others. Her intellectual and moral 
qualities hold her true to her convic- 
tions, a sense of honor, her love of 
equity, and her desire to carry out 
every known duty, and her executive 
faculties give her energy, force, and 
executive power to use her opportuni- 
ties in numerous ways. 

She has literary talents that she 
could use to advantage were she to 
surround herself by the right environ- 
ments and spare herself much of the 
manual labor of writing by dictating 
her ideas to another, for it would be 
the manual labor and physical exer- 
tion only that would weary her in such 
work. 

She is a whole-souled woman, and 
can exert a powerful influence over 
others by stimulating them to live 
lives of usefulness. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Mrs. Sheridan, editor of Men and 
Women, has painted such a beautiful 
pen portrait of Miss Guernsey’s work 
that we quote from what she said of 
this popular lady in 1904: 

“Tt is a beautiful thing when you 
find a woman who is rich, popular, 
fond of society and good-looking, who, 
nevertheless, devotes two-thirds of 
her time, thoughts, and money to alle- 
viating the less happy condition of 
others. There are such women, none 
too many, but enough to make us all 
think better of human nature in gen- 
eral and womanly nature in particular. 
Nowhere is there a woman who better 
exemplifies how to be happy though 
unselfish, how to do good to many and 
yet be fond of social gayety, than does 
Miss Florence Guernsey. Her life is 
a series of little daily sermons ‘with- 
out words,’ for there is nothing 
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‘preachy’ about Florence Guernsey— 
somehow it seems well to speak of her 
without any prefix, as one does invol- 
untarily of most noble characters. 
Surely one may inherit a wonderful 
capacity for doing good, and this Miss 
Guernsey unquestionably did. No 
truer, nobler philanthropist than her 
father and mother ever lived, and, 
taught by precept and example, their 
daughter early learned their kind and 
gracious ways. She was a very mod- 
est daughter, content to shine in the 
fair glory of their good deeds. The 
three worked always together; some- 
times one head thought it out, some- 
times another, but always the three 
heads—the white, the black, and the 
brown—nodded in perfect accord. 
“While Miss Guernsey has the gayest 
and brightest disposition, she is deep- 
ly religious, and has always been asso- 
ciated in church work in ‘The Little 
Church Around the Corner’ and in 
the Mission School of the Church of 
the Heavenly Rest. With her mother 
she raised the money to build a little 
church for the colored people in 
Peekskill, N. Y., and a beautiful little 
Mission Church in Montclair, Fla. 


HOSPITAL WORK. 


“Miss Guernsey, fond of society and 
of just the personality to be immense- 
ly popular in it, helped found the 
House of the Good Samaritan, which 
later became the Egbert Guernsey Ma- 
ternity and Free Ward for Children 
connected with the Hahnemann Hos- 
pital. Miss Guernsey is also on the 
Board of Managers of the Metropoli- 
tan Hospitai, of which her beloved 
father was president after it came 
into the hands of the Homeopathic 
School, and which, I think, he loved 
best of all his charities. She is a man- 
ager of the Highland Hospital at Fish- 
kill-on-Hudson, near her beautiful 
country home, and corresponding *sec- 
retary of the William H. Davis Free 
Industrial School for Crippled Chil- 
dren. This last charity, one of the 
most beautiful and beneficent in the 
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world, was founded in the drawing- 
room of the Guernsey town house, in 
Central Park South, a few years ago. 

“To all these noble charties Miss 
Guernsey gives her careful .~personal 
attention. She presides over two hand- 
some homes, one in New York (which 
she opens to the holding of a number 
of estimable meetings for charity and 
special club work), and an old colonial 
country seat on the beautiful Hudson 
(whose picture we give above), where 
historic memories cluster as thickly as 
the trees that give the place it name, 
‘Cedar Lawn.’ ” 


CLUB WORK. 


Miss Guernsey is a member of the 
National Society of New England 
Women, the Eclectic Club, and the 
New York State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, besides numerous others. 

“Despite this stress of occupation, 
which makes her days as strenuous as 
those of President Roosevelt, I doubt 
if any one ever saw Florence Guernsey 
irritable or unjust; therefore do I say 
that the daily life of this fine Ameri- 
can woman teaches a better lesson 
than does many a flowery sermon from 
the pulpit.” 

A portrait and character sketch, the 
latter from a personal examination of 
Miss Guernsey’s father, Dr. Egbert 
Guernsey, editor of the New York 
Medical Times, was given in the Feb- 
ruary number of 1901. 


THE LATE JOHN L. CAPEN, M.D., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


By Cuas. WESLEY BRANDENBURG, 
M. D. 


Once more the ranks of the medical 
and phrenological profession have been 
broken and another physician and pio- 
neer phrenologist has passed on his in- 
finite journey into the Great Beyond. 

Dr. John L. Capen died at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., April 23, 1905, aged eighty- 
three years. Dr. Capen was born in 
Boston, Mass., June 13, 1822. 

After his school days he learned the 
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carpenter’s trade, and engaged in that 
work for several years. 

The predominance and activity of 
his intellectual brain was an incentive 
to search after knowledge. The un- 
derlying trend of foresight working 
through his large faculty of human 
nature guided him to the study of 
Phrenology. 

At my last visit at Dr. Capen’s office 
in Philadelphia, he related some of his 
early phrenological experience. 

He said his first opportunity to 
learn the invaluable benefit of Phre- 
nology was when he had the privilege 
of attending public lectures in Boston 
on “Human Nature,” by Dr. Butler, in 
1851. He was deeply interested in the 
lectures, and, as a result, became a pri- 
vate pupil under Dr. Butler. After 
his course of studies he was advised to 
become a traveling phrenologist. He 
began lecturing and the practice of 
Phrenology in 1853. He traveled 
through the New England States, 
where he created considerable interest, 
and gave many phrenological exami- 
nations. 

His good work attracted the atten- 
tion of Fowler & Wells, and in 1856 he 
was employed by them as the exam- 
iner for their New York office. 

After several months of diligent 
work Dr. Capen was transferred as 
manager and examiner to the Phila- 
delphia office. His place was taken by 
Prof. Nelson Sizer, who had formerly 
occupied the position in Philadelphia, 
and as many of our readers know, 
Prof. Sizer continued as examiner in 
the New York office until his death a 
few years ago. 

Dr. Capen began the study of medi- 
cine, and in due course of time re- 
ceived his degree of medical doctor 
from the Homeopathic Medical Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, Pa., in 1865. 

The Doctor never engaged in active 
medical practice outside of his office. 
He preferred to devote his life to his 
early chosen field—of Phrenology— 
which he continued until a few months 
before he passed away. 

His medical knowledge, acquired 
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through earnest and scientific search 
for truth, led him to differentiate the 
pathological, physiological, and psy- 
chological influence upon the human 
brain, and thereby greatly strengthen 
and broaden his powers as an acute de- 
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factor in the progress of national and 
individual life was through the wise 
understanding of man. In the most 
brilliant portion of Anthropology, the 
science of Phrenology, he found access 
to the reconstructive wisdom which 
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lineator of character. To watch and 
assist, modestly, the progress of hu- 
manity was his pleasure for more than 
three-quarters of a century. 

He saw in anthropological science 
the answer to the almost innumera- 
ble questions arising concerning hu- 
man rights, opinions, and interests. 
He hoped for the dawn when science, 
philosophy, and religion would con- 
tribute to the happiness and elevation 
of mankind. He knew that the chief 


ledds to a nobler life. He, like most 
men possessing real merit, was mod- 
est, quiet, and unassuming, eminently 
consistent and plain as well as practi- 
cal in his every day life. He has left 
behind a memory of real worth which 
is priceless. He richly deserves the 
high reputation of an exemplary life 
which he possessed. He was the last 
of my private medical and phrenologi- 
cal teachers. His good example will 
be the crown of my memory. 


ORISSA 
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News and Notes on Health. 


OVER-EATING. 


It is our opinion that nine-tenths of 
the people in civilized life eat far more 
food than they can properly digest and 
assimilate. All the food we eat that 
is not digested and assimilated has to 
be thrown out of the body by the ex- 
cretory organs as dead matter. If 
this matter stays in the blood or is de- 
posited in the tissues it becomes poi- 
sonous, and an accumulation of poi- 
sons sooner or later will be blocking 
up the capillary vessels of the arteries 
or veins, and congestion, inflamma- 
tion, pain, or fever and suffering fol- 
low. There are more than one hun- 
dred people that die from over-eating 
to each one that dies from starvation. 

An article in a recent issue of the 
Youth’s Companion on this subject 
says: 

“The poisons are produced either by 
decomposition of the undigested food 
or through defective transformation 
within the organs and tissues. 

“Most injurious are the products of 
decomposing animal food: meat, eggs, 
and shellfish; and since the kidneys 
are engaged more than other organs 
in the removal of this class of poison, 
the first indications of serious injury 
are often found in them. 

“Before permanent organic disease 
has been produced, however, there are 
generally repeated evidences of poi- 
soning of the system in the form of 
indigestion, headache, vertigo, neural- 
gic pains, rheumatism, gout, or an in- 
definite sense of illness. Then the ap- 
petite fails, the sufferer reduces the 
amount of his food and obtains relief. 
There may be, however, a sudden 


alarming attack resembling apoplexy, 
and even more fatal in its result.” 

Bright’s disease, diabetes, nephritis, 
and other diseases of the kidneys may 
be thus induced. Almost every form 
of chronic disease and great dilatation 
of the stomach, heart, and liver are 
thus developed. 

To avoid over-eating and the injury 
to health and life, eliminate from the 
diet all fermented products, such as 
yeast bread, pickles, vinegar, beer, 
wine, and alcoholic stimulants, chow 
chow, catsup, Worstershire sauce, con- 
diments that stimulate the circulation, 
to get them out of the body. Eat slow- 
ly, masticate thoroughly; let every 
mouthful be thoroughly masticated, 
and avoid drugs of every kind. 


WHAT OXYGEN DOES FOR THE 
BODY. 


The liver requires oxygen for making 
bile and performing all its varied func- 
tions, and the oxygen we breathe in 
cold air improves the function of the 
liver, so it can do one-seventh more 
work than before. The muscles, also, 
depend for their activity upon oxygen. 
In an excess of carbonic acid gas the 
muscles are asphyxiated, and so one 
feels depressed in warm weather. A 
person does not get out of breath so 
easily in cold air as in warm. The 
woodchopper can swing his axe with 
more energy on a cold day. Cold air 
aids in the elimination of the poisonous 
matters which are all the time forming 
within the body. When oxygen is not 
plentiful enough to make the vital fires 
burn sufficiently to consume the fuel 
and waste of the body, then much of 
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the waste material is left behind in the 
form of imperfectly burned substances, 
which may be called cinders of the body. 
Uric acid is cinders. 

As the result of sedentary habits, 
there is not sufficient oxygen taken into 
the lungs. The lungs do not expand as 
they ought to, so enough air is not 
taken in. Then the overheated air is 
diluted, and one must breathe seven 
times to get as much oxygen as he 
would get in breathing six times out of 
doors, and so, breathing only imper- 
fectly and slowly, because he is not 
active, the amount of oxygen taken into 
the body is insufficient. One exercising 
vigorously in the cold air out of doors 
breathes more rapidly, obtains a larger 
supply of oxygen, and the rubbish of 
the body—the uric-acid cinders—is 
burned up, and the whole system is 
kept clear. 


EATING FOOD WITHOUT ASSIM- 
ILATING IT. 


Out-of-door exercise and fresh air are 
most effectual means, not only of creat- 
ing an appetite, but of encouraging 
assimilation. Food may be taken into 
the stomach without being taken into 
the blood; and after it gets into the 
blood it may be circulated, and yet not 
be utilized by assimilation. Many peo- 
ple say, “I have a good appetite; I eat 
heartily, but I don’t gain in flesh.” 
This is because the food is not well 
assimilated. Assimilation is the process 
by which food materials are trans- 
formed into living, active, thinking, 
moving substance. Cold air, sunshine, 
and exercise are among the most effec- 
tive means of stimulating this process 
of assimilation. Appetite is simply a 
demand for new material. It says, 
“The body has suffered loss, and that 
loss must be replaced.” 

“Good Health.” 


EATING TOO MUCH AND TOO 
FAST. 


Do we really eat too much, too fast, 
and too often? Many scientific physiol- 
ogists seem convinced that there is no 
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question that the American is being 
physically weakened by too much eat- 
ing—in fact, slowly but surely enervated 
by a toxic action. Horace Fletcher, who 
says people should eat far less than they 
do, and chew what they do eat far more, 
remarks that we would not trust an 
automobile to a chauffeur who knew as - 
little about running it as the average 
man knows about running himself! 
Still, there is the saying that a man at 
forty is either a physician or a fool. 
Mr. Fletcher may go a bit to extremes, 
but he has, while under his own system 
of diet, been put to the severest physical 
tests at Yale University. His doctrine 
is that we all eat too much, and that the 
superfluous food sets up a toxic action 
in the system; that, in fact, we slowly 
poison ourselves. A year ago in Febru- 
ary, says the “Chicago News,” he took 
the drastic and fatiguing exercises given 
him by the Yale gymnasium to trained 
athletes. Though he took not the 
slightest preliminary training, he per- 
formed these severe tasks with surpris— 
ing ease and without a trace of muscu- 
lar soreness. During the seven days of 
this test his food cost exactly eleven 
cents a day. Physicians agree that Mr. 
Fletcher was able to do these unusual 
things simply because he “practices 
through mastication, with more com- 
plete insalivation of the food (liquid as 
well as solid) than is usual, thereby in- 
suring more complete and ready diges- 
tion and more thorough utilization of 
the nutritive portions of the food.” The 
extensive experiments in food values 
begun last fall at Yale are an outgrowth 
of Mr. Fletcher’s discoveries. Mr. 
Fletcher has published a book, “The A. 
B. Z. of Our Own Nutrition,” which ex- 
plains his principles and practice. 
“Good Health.” 


PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 


The great triumphs of medical 
science in the future will be along the 
line of disease prevention. The doctor 
who points out the way to prevent a 
case of typhoid fever is a greater bene- 
factor to mankind than the physician 
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who cures a case. The homely old 
adage, “An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure,” was never more appar- 
ent than to-day. The poor ignorant 
Chinamen have a way of paying their 
doctors when well, but if sick the pay 
stops; there is considerable sense in this 
way of doing. 

Pay a doctor to keep you well. Let 
him inspect your house and premises. 
Don’t get mad when he tells you your 
case of typhoid fever is caused by your 
well being too close to the barnyard, or 
your case of diphtheria caused by a 
neglected and dirty sink spout, or your 
scarlet fever by an uncovered water- 
closet, or your tired, neuralgic nervous 
and discouraged wife is suffering from 
slow poisoning from lead-pipe water. 
If you have not sufficient confidence in 
your family physician to take his advice, 
consult some expert on sanitation, and 
follow his advice no matter to what ex- 
pense or inconvenience. 

JAMES OLIVER, M.D. 


LONGEVITY ON THE INCREASE. 


There is a very growing sentiment 
in the minds of scientific men that the 
life of mankind is on the increase. 
From all parts of the world people are 
talking about prolonging life on the 
earth. Quite recently Dr. Harvey 
Wiley, chief chemist of the United 
States, says: “Scientific statistics prove 
conclusively that the average life of 
man within the past few years has been 
increased from thirty-three to more 
than forty years. I predict that before 
long the life of the average man will 
have been increased to seventy years. 
I believe that the biblical injunction 
—threescore and ten—was not intend- 
ed to be regarded as the exceptional, 
but that it expressed the average age 
which man might hope to attain— 
which, indeed, he would attain.” 


DIET OF THE JAPANESE. 


The triumph of Japan over Russia 
in Asia will prove an educator to the 
people of the world before it is over. 
In physical structure the Japanese are 
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not as large as the Russians, but man 
for man, gun for gun, pluck for pluck, 
vigor for vigor, the Japs are proving 
the superior nation. They have swept 
the Russian navy from the Asiatic Sea. 
They have captured Port Arthur, one 
of the strongest fortifications in the 
world. In the contests of the war so 
far they have not lost a battle, but have 
defeated their opponents and captured 
their guns, ammunition, and food sup- 
plies. They have driven the Russian 
army nearly out of Manchuria, a prov- 
ince Russia considered as her own and 
claimed the right to control. 

From what source come these grand 
victories? Is it in their powder, their 
rifles, their cannon, their superior gen- 
eralship, or from some other source? 
An article in the March number of 
“Physical Culture,” under the heading 
“Diet and Philosophy of Japan,” throws 
a flame of light upon the subject, and 
from it we copy the following: 

“Tt is an interesting fact that the 
Japanese nation is to-day giving the 
best proof of the value of the no-meat 
diet upon a fifty million inhabitant 
scale. 

“The walking matches organized un- 
der the stimulating effect of the Ger- 
man War Lord certainly brought dis- 
couragement and defeat home to the 
Anglo-Saxon meat-eater, as, wherever 
these matches have taken place, the 
meat men hive gone down before the 
no-meat men. These tests of endurance 
have been going on for many years 
back, and have conclusively settled the 
question involved for the German Mili- 
tary Staff. 


ETHICS AND DIRT. 
No. II. 


By Wo. Becker, A. F. P. L., of 
London. 


And now witness the scene in the 
slaughter-house. Terrified by the sur- 
roundings, the sickening smell of 
blood, and the groans and death ag- 
onies of their fellows, they are beaten, 
kicked and dragged to the place where 
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in turn they are to receive their doom. 
If unwilling to move, most cruel meth- 
ods are adopted, such as twisting of 
the tail, ete. And often the man 
wielding the axe or knife misses his 
aim and instead of killing swiftly, 
only succeeds in inflicting terrible in- 
juries, thus prolonging the death- 
struggle and its agonies. 

Yet people think that an article of 
diet procured in this way is the finest 
that can be obtained, and attribute to 
it the most wonderful health-giving 
and strengthening qualities, while in 
reality its nourishing qualities are 
necessarily contaminated and pervert- 
ed by the elements of fear which enter 
even into its chemical constitution, 
quite apart from other poisonous by- 
products such as uric acid, creatin, 
etc. But it is just the thoughtlessness 
of people that is to blame; they do not 
think how their meat is obtained, or, 
if they do, they stifle their conscience 
- by all sorts of irrelevant excuses. 
Anyone who has seen the slaughter of 
domesticated animals for food, if he 
is not at all callous by training, will 
have experienced a feeling of fear or 
nausea at the sight of it, or at least 
had a feeling of uneasiness, which they 
cannot explain. Now this feeling of 
fear or uneasiness is the voice of con- 
science which tells us that here a great 
wrong is being done, the responsibility 
for which we cannot altogether shake 
off so long as we continue in the habit 
of meat-eating. Most people, while 
deploring that such things should hap- 
pen, overcome their scruples in this re- 
spect by imagining them as inevitable, 
and even necessary, for the well-being 
of man, as, in their opinion, meat diet 
is essential for his health. But is that 
so? The fact is rather that millions 
of the human race live entirely or 
practically year for year without meat 
either from custom or necessity, and 
on the whole do not suffer from their 
abstinence. And also in this country 
there are thousands of people who have 
deliberately and of their own free 
choice given up the eating of meat al- 
together, and by substituting for meat 
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a properly selected diet, maintain on 
an average a higher standard of health 
than their companions in society. 
Another point to be considered in 
connection with the slaughter of ani- 
mals is the influence which the per- 
formance of their calling has on the 
moral character of those engaged in 
the profession of butchers. The con- 
stant infliction of death and injury to 
scores and scores of sentient beings 
naturally deadens all finer feelings in 
the man and makes him more callous 
to sufferings in other walks of life 
than he would otherwise be. It bru- 
talizes him; he gradually even delights 
in inflicting pain, and often also pay- 
ing little regard of human life when 
outside the walls of the slaughter-house. 
It is little wonder that the nobler 
and distinctly human characteristics, 
such as compassion, benevolence, love, 
do not find a fruitful soil in those en- 
gaged in the slaughter-house; but it is 
the fault of the meat-eating commu- 
nity which condemns a number of 
men to this morally degrading profes- 
sion; to do a kind of work that most 
of them would shrink from perform- 
ing. How many people are there who 
would continue to eat meat if they had 
themselves to do the killing, dressing, 
carving, etc.? We guess a rather 
small percentage. Yet a principle of 
Ethics is never to relegate to another 
pérson a duty which we ourselves have 
a moral compunction to perform. We 
must bear in mind the distinction be- 
tween the dislike and the compunction 
to do a certain thing. We may dis- 
like to do the mending of our shoes, 
the washing of clothes or so, for the 
simple reason that we have something 
better to do, but we would not shrink 
from doing it if it was necessary. 
With the killing of animals, however, 
it is different; most people would 
shrink from performing this action, 
they have a horror of killing and would 
rather go without meat than doing 
that, especially if there was something 
else to eat, and could only be driven to 
do it by the utmost necessity when 
their own life depended on it. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 


with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


The Psychology of Childhood 


By UNCLE JOE. 


No. 638.—Florence W. Craw, Brook- 
lyn.—Like the lily in her hand, she 
has a purity of mind that wonderfully 
corresponds with the flower. Her head 
indicates a type of mind that is bright, 
clear, and intelligent, with few imped- 
iments to mar its progress and final de- 
velopments. 

Her forehead is especially high and 


attractive, and betokens the intellect 
of a teacher, and we would advise her 
to qualify herself to become one. She 
will take a deep interest in the chil- 
dren whom she teaches, and they in 
their turn will appreciate her interest 
in them. 

She has a brilliant memory, and 
should be able to recite well. Event- 





NO. 638.—FLORENCE W. CRAW. 
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uality is the storehouse of the mind, 
and this she should be able to fill with 
useful knowledge. She is in her ele- 
ment when she is learning something 
new, and when surrounded by those 
who can teach her what she wants to 
know. She must guard against being 
too quick, and tone herself down to 
have patience with those whose minds 
do not work as sagaciously or as com- 
prehensively as hers. This will be her 
only serious drawback when teaching, 
and it will be overcome by experience. 

She had better select the high 
school grade rather than the grammar 
school department, for her class of 
study will fit her to fill an important 
position in the educational world, 


while other people can be found to 


teach the lower grades in the grammar 
school and infant departments. 

She should succeed very well in the 
study of literature and the languages; 
also could become quite expert in mu- 
sic. If she wished to specialize in the 
latter, there would be no reason why 
she should not succeed. 

She has a very loving disposition, a 
clinging nature, and a companionable 
mind. She will not want to live to or 
for herself, but will be bound up in 
those people whom she can serve the 
best or help thé most. 

She is full of fun and will enjoy 
making it, as well as being with those 
persons who also make it. 


SHALL WE ENCOURAGE APPRO- 
BATIVENESS IN OUR 
CHILDREN ? 


“Parents are beginning to discover 
for themselves what has long been ap- 
parent to onlookers, that the fewer 
‘shows’ their children take part in the 
better for them,” said a mother re- 
cently. “The average child who goes 
to public schools has quite enough to 





Thy day well done, 
Its morning promise well fulfilled, 
Arise to triumphs yet unwon, 
To holier tasks. —Whittier. 
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do with studying his lessons and keep- 
ing up with his class, getting enough 
exercise in the open air and all the 
sleep he needs, without the added ex- 
citement and nervous strain of going 
to rehearsals, committing to memory 
songs or poems or dialogue, sitting up 
late, and all the rest of it. Some of 
the public school principals are ‘show’ 
mad. Go into their schools and the 
pupils are always getting ready for an 
operetta, or a Lincoln’s birthday en- 
tertainment, for some fancy drill or 
a dance. One wonders when the chil- 
dren find time to learn their lessons 
or the teachers to teach, with all these 
extraneous affairs going on. 

“The moral effect on the child is, 
as a rule, distinctly and positively bad. 
No one who observes the change that 
goes on in a boy or girl in consequence 
of being thrust into public notice, re- 
ceiving applause and falling into the 
habit of looking for approbation, but 
must regret the folly of the mother 
who permits, even encourages, such a 
thing. 

“Too often the child is ‘spoiled’ by 
the abnormal process. ‘Spoil’ is an 
old-fashioned word these days, as ap- 
plied to a child, but there is no other 
that more aptly describes the deteri- 
oration of a sweet, unconscious, inno- 
cent little boy or girl into a vain, self- 
conscious, knowing young person. 
How much of this ‘show’ business is 
responsible for the nervousness of 
many city children only physicians 
can tell, but undoubtedly it plays a 
big part in producing the twitching of 
the eyelids, twitching of the shoul- 
ders, fidgets, restlessness, sleepless- 
ness, ete., from which one so often 
sees children suffering. Without 
‘shows’ of any kind the life of the 
average American child who goes to 
public school is quite stimulating 
enough.” 





Intelligence and courtesy not always are 
combined ; 

Often in a wooden house a golden room we 
find. —Poetic Aphorism. 








Prize Offer 


AN ABSENT-MINDED MOOD. 


Absence of mind does not by any 
means betoken lack of mind. On the 
contrary, very intellectual people are 
often the most abstracted, and fre- 
quently commit the most imbecile ac- 
tions, which in any one else would be 
termed idiotic. 

What faculties did the lady in the 
following story show through her ab- 
sent-mindedness? The person who 
sends us the best reply will be given a 
year’s subscription to the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL or any dollar book in 
the Fowler & Wells Co. catalogue. 


“We never know what extraordi- 
nary thing mamma will do next,” said 
the daughter of the house, laughingly, 
speaking of her very clever and witty 
mother. “Papa and I are always on 
the watch for her absent-minded vaga- 
ries, but sometimes she escapes us. 
What do you think she did the other 
evening? ‘They were dining at Mrs. 
Tiptop’s—a very big dinner for some 
distinguished foreigner. Mamma’s 
maid unluckily had received permis- 
sion to visit some relatives and I had a 
theater-party dinner, which took me 
off before the rest. Just as I was start- 
ing I met mamma going up to dress. 
‘Don’t forget anything,’ I called out 
to her, while she went on up stairs, evi- 
dently in a brown study. ‘I know the 
mater is in one of her absent-minded 
fits, and will forget something impor- 
tant,’ I said to myself when I was seat- 
ed in my cab, but I little realized what 
would really happen. Mamma has a 
funny way of doing her hair for the 
night, twisting up the front part in a 
tight little knot on top of her head, 
and the rest in another tight little 
knot just back of it. Well, it seems 
she was very late, and she was think- 
ing of an address she had to make the 
next day at the opening of the new 
hospital, so she quite forgot she was 
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not going to bed, and took down her 
hair and did it up in the manner I 
have described. Then papa called her, 
and she came to herself with a start, 
realized how late it was, and, imagin- 
ing she had been arranging her hair, 
slipped on her dress and her dog collar 
of diamonds, and then, thinking, of 
course, she was all right, wrapped her 
head in a scarf and herself in her cloak 
and hurried off to her dinner. Well, 
you can imagine papa’s feelings when 
he saw preceding him into the draw- 
ing-room and sailing serenely up to 
their hostess, dear, absent-minded 
mamma, with her funny little knots of 
hair, all ready to go to bed. And I 
think you will agree with me in think- 
ing that he behaved nobly, for he 
made no sign to show his discomfiture, 
but seemed to take her new-fashioned 
coiffure as a matter of course, so, of 
course, every one else thought it was 
all right, too—and it really did not 
matter so much, but when mamma got 
home and saw herself in the glass she 
nearly fainted!’—From the New 
York Tribune. 


Will our friends kindly put their 
“thinking caps” on and send us in a 
description of Rubinstein’s character ? 
His picture appeared in the March is- 
sue on page 100. 

We were asked to give some pictures 
for delineation, in the Prize Offers, 
and therefore we hope, by waiting a 
month longer, we may have some good 
replies. 

The competition for June is for the 
best definition of the organ of Causal- 
ity. 

"The competition for July is for the 
best description of character of the 
two hands whose photographs ap- 
peared in the May issue. 

The competition for August Ist is 
for the best analysis of absent-minded- 
ness, and what faculties go to give it. 
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Phrenology in Relation to Moral Teaching 


By Gerorce D. Erwin, Graduate of 704 
Paper read before The International Conference of Phrenologists, New York. 


The Faculty, Classmates and Friends: 

Realizing that we are wholly creatures of 
heredity and environment, and that we are 
what we are as the result of the teachings 
and habits of others, we are glad of the 
opportunities afforded through the different 
avenues of expressing our views on thei n- 
fluence on our after lives by the adoption 
of the belief that Phrenology, if used by 
teachers and preachers in their daily duties, 
would be the means of eliminating to a 
great degree the unnecessary worry, poverty, 
and care that fall to the lot of those de- 
pendent on sectarians and conformists for 
their education. 

There are none more to be pitied than 
those who are so busy in the getting of 
riches as to neglect the right and privilege 
of self-culture by means of the concentration 
of their minds in regard to what are their 
proper rights and inheritance, than those 
who, through lack of self-assertion, allow 
the so-called “instructors” to dictate the 
different modes of abeyance, and who in 
turn demand a goodly portion of the earn- 
ings of the ignorant for their maintenance, 
thus keeping the uneducated masses as a 
stepping-stone to their own selfish ambi- 
tions of living an easy and luxuriant exist- 
ence. There should be, and no doubt will 
be, some time in the future a provision in 
the by-laws of each community governing 
scholastic institutes, whereby teachers of 
any denomination or creed, having in charge 
the educational training of individuals in 
the higher attributes of life, shall be chosen 
according to their several qualifications and 
moral worth, for who but those having a 
knowledge of human nature and the culti- 
vation of soul growth can be a lasting bene- 
fit to the communities over which they pre- 
side? To be a successful teacher (apart 
from a lucrative point of view) one must 
first know himself and his qualifications 
from the standpoint of disintegration. If 
he be not capable of instruction from other 
than a selfish motive, it is high time the 
public know wherein he is lacking and ac- 
cordingly replace such a one by others, 
built more on the conscientious principle. 

We have in mind an instance in which a 
public man of this city makes mention, 
that the average schoolboy of the present 
time is possessed of facts of which Plato 
and Aristotle never dreamed, has a knowl- 
edge of the laws of nature of which the 
ancients knew nothing, and which are now 
the common carriers of our wonderful civili- 
zation. And how true it all is to the ob- 
server we realize too well. But to what 
does his superior knowledge tend, only to 


lead him farther from the laws of nature 
as propounded by the few scientists of the 
present time, and of which the average 
thinker may also take cognizance. No 
doubt he is farther advanced in the science 
of worldly gain, so much we will admit, but 
what of that to those who believe in a 
future state of the soul in accordance with 
their manner of life on this plane. “Civil- 
ized” we are called, but what is civilization 
but the getting farther away from nature 
and her laws of healthful living, becoming 
more subject to sickness and disease each 
decade? Where among the savages or origi- 
nal tribes of any country is disease known 
to any extent until introduced by- “civil- 
ized” white men, or where among the 
savages do you find so much immorality or 
debasing influences as are to be found in the 
very centre of civilized communities, where 
the weaker element is subject at all times 
to the insults and abuses from the supposed 
enlightened class? 

Certainly, Phrenology does not advocate 
a return to the cruder stages of humanity, 
but instead to evolve at the pace allowed 
legitimately by nature, getting all the good 
and pleasure possible as we progress, leaving 
the more unworthy and animal tendencies 
to die out of our natures as we evolve from 
a lower to a more spiritual or higher plane, 
for by the adoption of such practice only, 
can we rightfully expect to enjoy the title 
of the perfect man. And it is here that the 
Science of Phrenology is of so much im- 
portance as a progressive element. 

In the word “progressive” we do not mean 
the grasping and greedy nature as exem- 
plified in the average commercial enterprises 
of the present day, but the going back to the 
truthful or non-pretentious element in 
nature, when truth and originality were 
virtues, rather than the present or preten- 
tious age of formalities and deception. 

There can be no doubt but the masses 
would be much benefited had they but 
teaehers who, in conjunction with their 
other attributes, were possessed of even a 
slight knowledge of human nature and who 
could so easily lighten the burdens of those 
poor unfortunates who are _ perpetually 
pulling against the stream, by showing them 
how just to adapt themselves to nature’s 
ways and modes of living intended, rather 
than study and scheme how to quickly 
amass fortunes, at the expense of a lifetime 
of domestic happiness, and which in the 
end is a nonentity. Keeping always in 
view the object that the higher life is the 
prime obiect of their existence, and not to 
be spending their time and talents in that 
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which is but a temporary and partial source 
of enjoyment, but to be fitting themselves 
for the habitation of spheres that know not 
the value of material wealth, but instead 
the value of the pure, unblemished soul. 
True it is that some who are in the ca- 
pacity of teachers are better fitted for 
mechanics, and there are mechanics who if 
environment and educational advantages 
had favored them, might far have excelled 
in the making of this a brighter and hap- 
pier world to live in. And, as we have be- 
fore mentioned, it is here that the )Science 
of Phrenology could be employed to the 
greatest advantage by the laity in general, 
for an instructor in the higher ethics of life 
who has a law development of the moral 
faculties is anything but moral or religious 
in his nature; while the one occupying 
the position of a truthful adviser of the 
people, is a spiritual reformer and well de- 
veloped in the coronal region; and there can 
be no doubt, but if proper selections could 
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be made on a Phrenological basis, hellfire 
and brimstone would constitute less of the 
expounders’ theme, and instead would be 
given that most potent of all influences— 
Prenatal-culture—and the proper environ- 
ment necessary to the introduction into the 
world under favorable circumstances, which 
would, to a very great degree, alleviate the 
adverse circumstances so often to be met 
with in many cases throughout a lifetime. 
Hell is a condition, not a iocality, and 
human beings can find it in the condition 
of their environment. Nor are they obliged 
to wait for the final transition before real- 
izing the heavenly conditions; a condition 
to which the weaker minds are gradually 
evolving. As the years go by, and the 
masses grow in intelligence, so also in like 
ratio will the pretentious element be super- 
seded by the more earnest and truth-seeking 
student of human nature, as promulgated 
by Phrenology. 


en 


THE AMERICAN 


REPORT OF THE MAY MEETING. 


The seventh meeting of the season was 
given in the hall of the above Institute, 
May 2d, when an appreciative audience 
assembled to hear a lecture by Mr. Geo. G. 
Rockwood, the celebrated artistic photog- 
rapher. Dr. Chas. Wesley Brandenburg oc- 
cupied the chair, and introduced the lec- 
turer in a few appropriate words. He said, 
Mr. Rockwood’s presence among them re- 
called to his mind the days when he grad- 
uated from the American Institute of 
Phrenology. 

Mr. Nelson Sizer and Mrs. Charlotte Fow- 
ler Wells were alive then, and greeted the 
lecturer on that occasion, each trying to vie 
with the other in telling some genial anec- 
dote. He said he never expected to be Presi- 
ident of the American Institute of Phre- 
nology, and be called upon to welcome Mr. 
Rockwood on behalf of the Institute. It 
gave him much pleasure, however, to do so, 
and to introduce to them a long and valued 
friend of the science who would give them a 
lecture upon “The Art of Photography, from 
A to Z, as applied to Phrenology.” 

Mr. Rockwood followed by giving an ex- 
cellent lecture, the full notes of which we 
give in another column. 

Mr. Rockwood at the close of his lecture 
gave a description “of a number of cele- 
brated people whom he had photographed, 
and spoke of Mr. Chas. G. Bush, the great- 
est cartoonist of the present day, who is at 
present working on the “New York World” 
and produces as many as seven original 
cartoons a week. 

He showed the pictures of Henry Ward 
Beecher, the one, in fact, that Beecher him- 
self liked the best, and spoke of him in elo- 
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ROCKWOOD. 


MR. G. G. 
Artistic Photographer, Lecturer, and Vocalist. 


Possesses a large and active brain; fine quality of 
organization; an intuitive, artistic, analytical, 
sympathetic, ambitious, versatile and genial dis- 
position. 
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quent terms, and quoted Dr. Abbot’s words, 
who said, “Beecher has probably done more 
to change, directly and indirectly, the relig- 
ious thought in America than any preacher 
since Jonathan Edwards.” 

Grover ‘Cleveland and Mr. Croker were 
also presented to the audience. “The latter,” 
said Mr. Rockwood, “is one of the strongest 
brains this country has produced for organ- 
izing work. He strongly resembles General 
Grant in his outline of face.” He referred 
to the bulldog appearance of Croker, and 
the resemblance of the fox in Platt. He 
spoke of the tremendous jaw of Croker, and 
the width between his eyes, as two impor- 
tant characteristics. He next showed a 
portrait of President Roosevelt, and recalled 
the time when he knew him as a lad down 
in Eighteenth Street, and related an incident 
of how Roosevelt took pleasure in walking 
along his studio skylight. Referring to this 
incident on one occasion when Roosevelt 
was Governor of New York State he humor- 
ously replied that he remembered the time, 
but added, with a twinkle in his eye: “You 
cannot touch me now.” 

He next showed the picture of Ingersoll, 
and related how he once asked this cele- 
brated speaker how it was that he always 
swore in the name of a Christian God, and 
said, “If I didn’t believe in a Christian God 
I would swear in the name of the God I did 
believe in.” 

Mr. Rockwood then spoke of the benefit 
of photographing the profiles of people, and 
quoted what Talleyrand said, that he could 
pick out a criminal from a number of others, 
by looking ‘at his side portrait. He was 
once tested in the following way: Three 
criminals were dressed up like noblemen and 
mixed among them, and Talleyrand was 
asked to pick them out when they passed 
them with the other gentlemen. In every 
ease Talleyrand pointed out, “there, there, 
there,” and in every case selected the crim- 
inals from their side heads only. 

At the close of the lecture Mrs. Jewell 
played two piano solos with great power 
and effect, which showed her to be a mistress 
of the instrument that she has studied so 
closely. The audience then had the pleasure 
of hearing Master Philip Klauber, a wonder- 
ful little violinist. He is a pupil of Mr. Mos- 
kowitz, and manifested great skill in 
handing his instrument. In fact he was 
marvelously successful in rendering a very 
difficult piece. He is only nine years old 
and shows great promise for the future. He 
was accompanied on the piano by Mr. Isi- 
dore Moskowitz’s brother. Miss J. A. Fow- 
ler gave a Phrenological examination of a 
lady and gentleman who proved very inter- 
esting subjects, as they were great contrasts 
to each other. 

Dr. Brandenburg in thanking the lecturer 
for his admirable lecture included in his 
remarks all those who had so liberally 
helped toward the success of the Institute 
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session, which had now come to a close. 
He remarked that it had proved to be the 
most successful course of lectures given at 
the Institute. He invited all present to bear 
in mind the opening in September next and 
to be with them then. 





Photo by Rockwood. 
MR. CHAS. G. BUSH. 
Cartoonist for the New York World. 
Has large perceptive and analytical faculties. 


PROGRESS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A Lecture by Mr. Geo. G. Rockwood, Artis- 
tic Photographer and Photo Printer. 





Mr. Rockwood said in part: 

For the last half century, photography, 
electricity and steam have been making 
wonderful progress in the development of 
the human race. Electricity has abolished 
time and binds the ends of the earth to- 
gether. Steam is the great economizer of 
human effort and energy; a power that is 
more or less in evidence in every step of 
progress in civilized humanity. Photog- 
raphy, at first dealing with the emotional 
or zsthetic element in our nature, truth- 
fully recording the beautiful, has now be- 
come one of the most practical of the arts. 

Photography, a word derived from the 
Greek, and signifying to write by the light, 
is the name applied to the art of making 
pictures by the sun’s rays. So daguerreo- 
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types, ambrotypes, ferrotypes and paper 
photographs are included in the one term, 
photography. The whole principle of the 
art is based upon the chemical changes or 
modifications effected in certain substances 
by the action of light. 

The early history of photography is of 
interest. It is. somewhat strange that the 
very earliest experiments in that beautiful 
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tury old. It was invented in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, became fairly 
successful, passed away and was forgotten, 
and then again evidently the same princi- 
ples were discovered, the art again invented 
and practised and not until many years had 
passed was the fact learned that what we 
had supposed to be a new art we may call 
a lost art newly discovered. 


Photo by Rockwood. 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


The most lifelike portrait ever taken of Mr. Beecher. 


art, which was supposed to have been in- 
vented and to a certain degree perfected by 
Daguerre of France and Fox Talbot of Eng- 
land, should have again been brought to 
light after being forgotten, and that the art 
which we have supposed was invented about 
sixty-five years ago is really over half a cen- 


The discovery of this fact was made in 
December, 1863, or January, 1864, by Mr. 
Smith, the then curator of the British 
Museum of Patents and Inventions. The 
prints and plates, as well as documentary 
evidence of a most conclusive kind, are in 
possession of the museum. 


(To be continued.) 
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How truly is a kind heart a fountain of gladness, making everything in its vicinity to freshen into 
smiles !—W ASHINGTON IRVING. 





Despair not! 


Give Me service! 


Seek, 


To reach Me, worshiping with steadfast will; 
And, if thou canst not worship steadfastly, 
Work for Me, toil in works pleasing to Me! 
For he that laboreth right for love of Me 
Shall finally attain. 
—Bhagavad-Gita (Song Celestial, translated from The Indian by Ed. Arnold). 





HOW CHARACTER REVEALS 
ITSELF. 


In a Thousand Ways We Express Our 
Real Characters Without 
Knowing It. 


In a recent issue of the New York 
Evening Journal, we have the follow- 
ing remarkable editorial which we 
think should be carefully read and di- 
gested, as a tribute toward character 
reading. There are three important 
truths expressed: (1.) Concerning the 
interpretation of honesty in India, 
through the uneasiness of the sub- 
jects, and the way in which they wrig- 
gle their toes; (2) character reveals 
itself in answering casual questions; 
men and women having different ways 
of doing so; (3) the gradual decrease 





of Individuality. We congratulate the 
editor upon such an excellent article: 

“A wise old man, advising some one 
younger, said, in substance: 

“Tf you want to study a man’s char- 
acter, study the little things about 
him. 

“In big things a man is careful and 
on his guard. He is trying to create 
an impression and you can’t find out 
what he really is. 

“But in little things he is careless 
and reveals his true self. 

“Tf you, the reader, want to know 
anything about a man—your employe, 
or the man who employs you—just 
notice him carefully when he doesn’t 
think he is noticed and when he is 
not ‘on parade.’ 

“In India, as you perhaps know, 
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lawyers cross-examining poor people 
on their oath, always watch their toes. 
The polite gentleman of India can lie 
and commit perjury with a perfectly 
straight face. His eyes reveal noth- 
ing. But—so the lawyers say—when 
he tells'a lie he wriggles his toes, 
which gives the examiner the infor- 
mation that he wants. 

“A good many Americans probably 
wriggle their toes, sometimes under 
the same circumstances, but as they 
wear shoes the wriggling does no good 
to the person studying them. 

“A man’s attitude toward his infe- 
riors, those that can do him no good, 
from whom he expects nothing, re- 
veals his character perhaps better 
than anything else. Hardness of 
heart, lack of real kindness are thus 
unconsciously betrayed by the man 
who would pose as of high moral 
character. 

“In card games, where smal] sums 
are bet, others show their weakness. 
Character is also revealed in answer- 
ing casual questions. As somebody 
has said: 

“Ask any man what disease he fears 
most, and he will say, ‘Bright’s dis- 
ease, thinking of himself. Ask any 
woman, and she will say, ‘Diphtheria,’ 
thinking of her children. 

“The natural tendency of a man is 
to think of his own life and comfort 
and general needs. If you ask him 
what he is afraid of, he is pretty sure 
to speak of something that might hurt 
him. 

“Women, on the other hand, fortu- 
nately for the human race, think of 
their children first, and if you ask 
them what they are afraid of, they 
will say ‘kidnappers,’ or mention some 
childish ailment. 
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“The study of character is really 
not very complicated, and yet it is ne- 
glected to a great extent by a major- 
ity of us. That is because our facul- 
ties of perception are weakened. We 
live in crowds, dressing, talking, act- 
ing, looking very much alike. 

“We are employed in great num- 
bers, working along the same lines. 
Our lives are relatively safe—give us 
a few dollars per year as long as we 
live, and we have nothing else to 
bother us. 

“Consequently we are losing Indi- 
viduality, while gaining knowledge, 
perhaps, and other qualities. 

“There is more individuality, more 
faculty of perception in one savage, 
trained by necessity to study the char- 
acter and intentions of every man 
that approaches him, than in a thou- 
sand civilized white men.” 


HOW PHRENOLOGY CAN HELP 


YOU: 


We have received letters from many 
people, asking us how they can culti- 
vate the qualities that are small in de- 
velopment, and control the qualities 
that are large. We have generally 
pointed out to such correspondents 
the following methods, and we again 
submit our advice for the benefit of 
those who still want to know whether 
there is any hope for them in the 
future: 

(1.) A person must get in touch with 
himself, and talk to himself as though 
he were going to take his character 
in hand, and really improve it. It is 
of no use for him to think that he 
must go through his life as he is or- 
ganized at present, for if he does so, 
the flower of Hope will not blossom, 
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and his faculties will not show any 
material change for the better. 

He must have faith, that by con- 
centrating his mind on the exercise of 
a faculty, that he will be able to bring 
about a reasonable activity of that 
faculty. 

So many people think that they 
must remain just as they are born, 
and it surprises me to find there 
is anyone living who can believe such 
a thing. Were we to take note of 
a few people in our own acquaint- 
ance who have had to work out their 
own characters by dint of hard per- 
sonal struggle, we should see at once 
that we could do the same thing, and 
be as successful as they have been. 

No one can succeed in changing his 
attributes of mind without calling into 
play three allies: Concentration of 
Purpose, Will Power, and Faith. 

If a person is lacking in hope, he 
should go with the hopeful, and watch 
their way of conducting themselves 
through trials and adversity. If one 
is lacking in Order, one should watch 
the methodical person, so as to see 
how he arranges his plans of work. 
If one is lacking in Language, he 
should visit the person who has a 
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ready conversational style, and try 
and adopt the same method of speech, 
so that he may benefit by his experi- 
ence. 

Every faculty of the mind can be 
cultivated if a person will only dwell 
long enough upon the desired attri- 
bute of mind to allow it to nestle and 
take root, but no one can expect 
that roses will thrive among thistles 
and weeds, nor that cheerful manners 
will emanate from depressed thoughts, 
and by the study of Phrenology, a 
person will be greatly helped in his 
character-building, because he will be 
able to see from time to time how 
his character is improving, by the ex- 
ercise of different elements of his 
mind. 

Hope and faith are essentials just 
the same as energy and confidence are 
in their way essential to the maintain- 
ing and carrying out of a project. 

Keep your heart pure, your mo- 
tives high, your ambition keen, and 
your desires everlastingly alert, for 
the advancement of all that is good 
and strong in uplifting. The greatest, 
the most satisfying success that will 
come to such a life—the ideal life— 
is the happiness of others. 


REVIEWS. 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Bvuoks as publishers sev fit to send us. In 
these reviews we seek to treat author and publisher 
satisfactorily and justly, and also to furnish our 
readers with such information as shall enable them 
to form an opinion of the desirability of any par- 
ticular volume for personal use. It is our wish to 
notice the better class of books issuing from the 
press, and we invite publishers to favor the Editor 
with recent publications, especially those related 
in any way to mental and physiological science. 
We can supply any of the books noticed at prices 
quoted. 


Thoughts for the Rich. By Austen Bier- 
bower, author of “The Vertues and Their 
Reasons,” “On the Training of Lovers,” 
“From Monkey to Man,” “How to Succeed,” 





ete. Fowler & Wells Co., New York. 
Paper, price, 25 cents. This little book is 
made up of epigrammatic sentences, each of 
them a nugget of wisdom in itself. Al- 
though entitled “Thoughts for the Rich,” its 
philosophy is applicable to any station.— 
Health. 


“The Hygeia Cook-Book, or Cooking for 
Health.” By Mary A. Beard, D.O. 
Press of the South End Industrial 
School, Boston, Mass. 

In this practical age, when men and 
women are taking sensible views about diet, 
and are beginning to realize the need for 
hygienic cooking, such a book as this should 
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be in the hands of every home. The value 
of vegetables is accentuated, and many 
delicious ways of cooking them are intro- 
duced. Vegetable soups makes the mouth 
water when one reads over the recipes, and 
cereals have their proper place in the diet- 
ary herein explained. Delicious hot pud- 
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dings and cold desserts are also given in 
profusion. Gems of various kinds are men- 
tioned. Who, then, will be without the 
formula of how to make them. 

There are but forty-three pages in the 
book, but every page is useful. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Hach photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 
escape ate or photographs (for, where possible, 
two sho be sent, one giving a front and the 
other a side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accompanied by 
a remittance of $1.00 (5s. English) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon- 


don. 

No. 787.—J. 8. S., Pierre, S. D.—You have 
a manly, well-proportioned organization, a 
keenly developed brow and a scientific way 
of looking at everything; you take pleasure 
in comparing your work with that of others 
and of watching every variation from the 
ideal you have set up in your own mind as 
to how a thing should be done. You should 
show excellent taste in selecting material 
and in arranging your work. You have no 
difficulty in adapting yourself to other peo- 
ple and you make other people feel at home 
in your society. You are not a man of many 
words and might increase your language to 
advantage by engaging in debates and con- 
versation more freely than you do at pres- 
ent. Your ingenuity should enable you to 
engage in high class mechanics and later in 
life you will be forced to realize your gift 
for writing and prose composition. You 
may not feel much like doing the latter 
now, but mark our words, and watch the 
inspiration when it comes. 

No. 788.—J. G., Abington, Conn.—Your 
photo indicates that you are reliable, con- 
scientious, thoughtful and sympathetic. 
You are bound to do some good in the world 
and exert a beneficial influence over others. 


Your head runs up high from the opening 
of the ear, and your mind is receptive to 
partially developed spiritual truths. You 
should be quite intuitive and a student of 
human nature. Your body and mind are 
harmoniously developed and the spirit of 
control has enabled you to conserve your 
energy. You will never feel old, but when 
old age creeps on it will have no terrors for 
you. You have always something bright to 
say, and people enjoy your company on this 
account and many are the incidents that 
you have recited and many are the events 
you have related for the entertainment of 
your friends. The world is not too large 
for you to have friends in every quarter and 
your sympathies include almost every one. 

No. 789.—J. B., New York City.—You 
have quite a sensitive mind and you suffer 
and enjoy more keenly than the majority 
of men do. This is partly owing to your 
fine quality of organization and also partly 
owing to your active approbativeness. 
Would advise you to think less and care less 
about what other people may say concern- 
ing you. You are not the sort to be lazy or 
indifferent, so you can afford to be more 
independent than you are. You have a fine 
intellect for a lawyer, would sense the truth 
about things and would know what cases 
you would care to support aside from a mon- 
etary standpoint. As a business man 
you would be attractive and people would 
like to trade with you. Traveling will be 
quite attractive to you and you will learn 
much through this means. You are thought- 
ful, intuitive, methodical, quick to grasp 
ideas, versatile and can adapt yourself to 
many people. Could succeed as a public 
speaker, entertainer, reciter, business man 
or lawyer. 





WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE DOING. 


Prof. J. M. Fitzgerald, the well-known and 
popular phrenologist, writes, “There are anat- 
omists leaning our way in Chicago. Prof. 
G. Frank Lydston, one of our foremost medi- 
cal authorities, has recently brought out a 
book on ‘ Diseases of Society,’ etc.; the work 
is based on phrenology.” 

Prof. L: Hummel’s lecture in the Grange 
Hall, Tuesday evening, May 2d, was both 
entertaining and instructive. 

The lectures Thursday and Friday even- 


ings were on “Mental and Moral Science.” 

Saturday evening the subject was on 
“Love, Courtship and Marriage or, How to 
Marry and Stay Married.” 

Prof. Hummel as a lecturer has the en- 
dorsement of people in public life—county 
superintendents, college presidents, minis- 
ters, physicians, ete.—who would not dare 
to recommend him without knowing his 
worth.—From “The Culture Reporter,” Cen- 
tre Hall, Penn. 
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Owen H. Williams, D. P. Flagg, and Alice 
M. Rutter are located in Atlantic City for 
the summer months. 

Paul B. Kington has a permanent address 
in Buffalo, N. Y. 

Loren E. Slocum continues to give exam- 
inations in Wessington Springs, 8. D. 

D. T. Elliott is doing Phrenological work 
at the Fowler Institute, London. 

H. H. Hinman, of Forth Worth, Texas, 
says that business is good. 

J. M. Fitzgerald can always be found in 
Chicago, where he has a permanent office 
for examinations and selling of Phrenolog- 
ical works. 

George Cozens is again in Brandon, Ont., 
Canada, giving examinations and lectures. 

George D. Erwin, class of 1904, is now in 
Seattle, Wash., doing Phrenological work. 

R. J. Black is in Vinton, Iowa, giving ex- 
aminations. 

Mr. Allen Haddock keeps busy at San 
Francisco. 

J. A. Fowler can be consulted at the 
American Institute of Phrenology, Fowler 
& Wells Co., New York. 

J. §. Barnhart, of Democracy, Ohio, 
writes us that he is traveling and giving a 
series of Phenological lectures. 

P. H. Flanagan continues to give exam- 
inations in Providence, R. I. 

Levi Hummel is touring Pennsylvania. 

Mr. E. J. O’Brien has been lecturing in 
Berlin, Ont., with great success. 


A Human Science Convention will be held 
at Portland, Ore., July 12th and 13th un- 
der the auspices of the Universal Improve- 
ment Society. 


MISS FOWLER’S WEDNESDAY MORN- 
ING TALKS FOR APRIL. 


The April Talks given by Miss Fowler 
were upon Phrenology as interpreted by the 
Sciptures, namely Faith, Hope, Prayer, Art, 
Eloquence, Ingenuity, Law, Music, Medicine 
and Literature. 

On April 5th, Mrs. Fiske, President of the 
Executive Committee of the Noonday Club, 
and Miss Moore were special guests of honor. 
On April 12th, Mrs. Frederick Mills and 
Hawkins were the special guests of honor, 
and the subject of Color Radiation was 
particularly dwelt upon. 

On April 19th, after introducing the topics 
of Law and Music in a brief address, Miss 
Fowler called upon a child pianist, Annie 
Merritt, to illustrate what can be done with 
perfect ease by one who is gifted with 
musical genius. Anna Jewell also played 
some fine solos with great expression. 

She then introduced Mrs. L. Devereux 
Blake, president of the Legislative League, 
who was one of the guests of the meeting, 
to say a few words on the advancement 
made in legislative matters, connected with 
the laws of New York State. She spoke 
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eloquently on the changes that had been 
made, and said it had taken many years for 
a bill to pass into law allowing a woman 
to have as much legal right to own her 
children as her husband. 

Galton’s idea of tracing criminals by tak- 
ing impressions of the thumb marks was 
introduced, and each lady and gentleman 
present was asked to submit their impres- 
sions to support the theories Miss Fowler 
is working out in regard to this system. 

Mrs. H. P. Bailey, ex-president of the 
Woman’s Club, of Orange, Mrs. Nellie Kil- 
patric, of Malvern, Ark., Mrs. J. F. Delcot, 
of Upper Montclair, Mr. C. A. Jacques, of 
Providence, R. I., Mr. H. Howell, of Mount 
Vernon, Mrs. L. 8. Roberts, Mr. C. D. Blau- 
velt, Mrs. Robert Dixon, Miss F. W. Hay- 
hurst, Mrs. D. P. Flagg, Miss Mary C. Ham- 
mann, Miss and Mr. Drew, Mrs. Munch of 
Cedar Grove, N. J., Mrs. T. Coffin, Mrs. G. 
H. Griffiths, Mrs. L. R. Flintoff, Mrs. Anna 
Jewell, and Mrs. Merritt, were among the 
guests present. 


M. C. TIERS AT EIGHTY-FIVE 
YEARS OF AGE. 


The paper entitled “Forward” gives the 
following announcement concerning the Rev. 
M. C. Tiers. It says: 

“Brother Tiers, who was eighty-five years 
old on Saturday, April 29th, preached at the 
Church of the Disciples of Christ, 169th 
Street, the following day, at the morning 
service. He has been a member here for a 
long time; in fact Brother Tiers is one of 
our pioneer preachers.” 

The above announcement suggests to us 
to point out that the Rev. M. C. Tiers is a 
very versatile man, and his phrenological de- 
velopments indicate that he is able not only 
to charm large audiences with his practical 
way of presenting his ideas on the Sunday, 
but he is also skilled with the pencil and 
brush, and has charmed many score of peo- 
ple with his lifelike portraits which he has 
drawn and painted for the Fowler & Wells 
Co. for many years. 

He has been a strong advocate of Phre- 
nology for more than half a century. 


REV. 


PROF. J. MILLOT SEVERN, OF 
ENGLAND. 


On going to press we have heard that the 
distinction of being the first provincial and 
professional member to be elected to the 
presidential chair of the British Phrenolog- 
ical Society, London, has been conferred 
upon Prof. J. Millot Severn, of West Street, 
Brighton. Since his election became gener- 
ally known he has been deluged with letters 
of congratulation from all parts of the 
country. 

We shall have more to say about this 
esteemed exponent of phrenology in a sub- 
sequent number. 
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THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON 
REPORT. 


At the monthly meeting in April Mr. O. T. 
Elliott lectured on “Skull and Brain.” The 
art points in the address were that the 

rain is the material instrument by means 
of which the mind works; that each area of 
the brain has a special and determinate 
function; that the form of the brain can be 
ascertained by inspecting the cranium; that 
character will not be manifested without 
corresponding development of the brain. 
The lecture was illustrated by aid of several 
skulls. An interesting discussion and a 
practical demonstration of Phrenology fol- 
lowed the lecture. Mr. J. M. Cassidy occu- 
pied the chair. 

The students’ monthly meeting will be 
continued till the end of July. 

Mrs. Willis, F.F.P.I., will be in Ramsgate 
during the summer months. 

Mile. De Morley, A.F.P.I., may be con- 
sulted at the Palace Pier, Brighton. 

Mr. A. Dayes, F.F.P.I., of Woolwich, has 
’ been engaged in Bazaar work. His delinea- 
tions were highly appreciated. 


The February number of “The World’s” 
Advance-Thought,” just to hand, announces 
the death of Mr. Theodore Wright, of Bris- 
bane, Australia. He passed ‘away on the 
14th of August, 1904, at the age of 69. 
“The end came on a bright day of sunshine. 
He was sitting at his desk writing an arti- 
cle. He heard the welcome call of an old 
friend, threw down his pen with a sentence 
still unfinished, and rushed out to meet her. 
The exertion or the sudden excitement 
proved too much for his enfeebled heart. In 
the act of shaking hands the summons came. 
his head fell forward on her shoulder and 
he was gone.” Mr. Wright was widely 
known in the Australian Colonies as an en- 
thusiastic Phrenologist. It was characteris- 
tic of him to be earnest, enthusiastic, and 
thorough. He was a prolific writer on scien- 
tific and theological subjects. In many 
respects he was a unique character. Origi- 
nal and independent in thought, however, 
he was very popular, extremely social and 
sympathetic. In 1897 he spent several 
months in London and made many friends 
at the Fowler Institute. His lectures at the 
Institute were highly appreciated, and his 
decease is regretted by us. We offer our 
sincere sympathies to his widow, and we 
shall always have happy recollections of his 
visit to London. 


BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 
INCORPORATED. 


SOCIETY, 


The April meeting was of a social char- 
acter. Refreshments and a _ varied pro- 
gramme were provided, including songs 
and recitations, in addition to purely phren- 
ological items of a more serious character. 
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The newly elected president, Mr. J. Millott 
Severn, delivered his presidential address, in 
which he reviewed the history of Mental 
Science from the days of Ancient Greece 
down to the present time. Both the old 
metaphysicians and the new psychologists 
had failed to give a satisfactory explanation 
of the workings of the mind. The doctrine 
of Gall as to localization of mental func- 
tions, which had been systematized, and to 
a certain extent perfected by his scientific 
followers, supplied the deficiency. The prac- 
tical application of Phrenology, its manifold 
uses, the present position and future pros- 
pects of the Science, were all dealt with in 
an optimistic spirit. 


AN INTERESTING PRESENTATION. 


During the evening a pleasing incident 
(not on the printed programme) transpired. 
the honorable secretary, Mr. F. R. Warren, 
called on Mr, James Webb “to say a few 
words.” He explained that he met Dr. 
Withinshaw when the latter was a young 
medical student, and how he examined his 
head and advised him to study Phrenology. 
At the commencement of Mr. Webb’s speech 
a large parcel was brought forward from 
the back of the platform and placed on the 
table beside him. Im size and shape it sug- 
gested a canary cage wrapped up in brown 
paper, but on the covering being now re- 
moved a beautiful clock in black marble 
stood unveiled. Mr. Webb continued, “I 
will read the inscription. It is as follows: 

“*Presented to Dr. C. W. Withinshaw, 
L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S., L.M.Edin., F.B.P.S., 
from his colleagues on the Ex. Com. of the 
British Phrenological Society, Incorporated, 
63 Chancery Lane, London, W. C., as a token 
of their high esteem and appreciation of his 
courageous advocacy and untiring devotion 
in the cause of Phrenology during the three 
years, 1902, 1903 and 1904, in which he held 
the position of President of the Society.’ ” 

It was now his pleasant duty to ask Dr. 
Withinshaw to accept this expression of the 
esteem in which he was held. (Loud ap- 
plause.) 

Dr. Withinshaw came forward and said: 
“T have received quite a blow. Before Mr. 
Webb got up to speak I had not the slight- 
est idea of this presentation. It is one of 
the greatest surprises of my life, and one of 
the happiest; in fact I feel so happy about it 
that the words that ought to be at my dis- 
posal to express my gratitude have simply 
flown away.” After recounting some per- 
sonal recollections he again expressed his 
warmest thanks to the donors. 

Another interesting feature was the ad- 
dress of Mr. George Hart-Cox, a past presi- 
dent of the Society. He spoke on “Some 
Limitations of Phrenology.” Phrenology 
was by no means perfect: it had limitations; 
there was plenty of room for further inves- 
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tigation, discovery and development. Asa 
proof of the use of the Science, he related the 
case of a young man who called upon him 
lately. Some years ago this young man, 
when a lad, had carried a parcel for him, 
and as they were walking together he got 
into conversation with the boy and advised 
him to study science. “I took your advice,” 
said the young man, “I attended evening 
classes at the Battersea Polytechnic, I got 
on well, passed with honors, won some 
scholarships, and now I have been recom- 
mended by the authorities there to an ap- 
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pointment as analytical chemist in a large 
manufacturing concern.” Before leaving 
London to take up the duties of his new 
post, he called to let his benefactor know 
the result of taking his timely advice. 

Dr. Bernard Hollander then gave an ad- 
dress on “Two Views of Phrenology.” He 
concluded by appealing for support in mak- 
ing a success of the new periodical, “The 
Phrenological Review,” published by the 
British Phrenological Society, which the 
Council had appointed him to conduct. 

Report communicated by William Cox. 


en 


PERSONAL FACTS. 


BORN A CRIMINAL. 


The moral responsibility of Mrs. Chad- 
wick for her peculiar methods of getting 
money is doubtful. Probably she has no 
conscience and is not troubled by a feeling 
that she has done anything wrong. Her 
moral faculties are as undeveloped as they 
were when she was a young girl, and made 
her first attempt to get money dishonestly. 
She forged the name of a farmer to a note 
so as to get some goods she wanted. Young 
as she was, she should have known that 
exposure was inevitable. She spread the 
report in the little village in which she 
lived that a fortune had been left her. 
The object was to make storekeepers more 
willing to give her credit. 

When she went to live with her sister in 
Cleveland she mortgaged that  sister’s 
household goods to raise money. A few 
years later she returned to her girlish trick 
of forgery, and was sent to the peniten- 
tiary. A Canadian jury, largely because 
of her youth, had acquitted her on the 
ground of insanity. The Ohio jury was un- 
able to see any traces of insanity in the 
forgeries of the grown up woman. 

That experience should have made Mrs. 
Chadwick more careful, but what the Phre- 
nologists call the bump of acquisitiveness 


was so large and that of conscientiousness © 


so small that she returned speedily to her 
old ways. She revamped the story of hav- 
ing been left a fortune and dressed it up 
with new and attractive details and man- 
aged to dupe a number of bankers. Of 
course she should have known that the 
game she was playing was one that could 
not be carried on indefinitely, but she ap- 


pears to be unable to take any heed of the 
morrow. 

The legal responsibility of Mrs. Chad- 
wick is not affected by her lack of moral 
sense. She is not insane, but she is one 
of the persons who, if allowed her liberty, 
should be labeled “dangerous,” so that all 
may be on their guard inst her. Some 
lawyers say that she cannot be indicted for 
forgery on account of the Carnegie notes, 
because she did not attempt to negotiate 
them. But she used the notes, coupled 
with the story that she was Carnegie’s 
illegitimate daughter, to get money dis- 
honestly—by false pretences. 

She has done enough to warrant her being 
sent to prison, but if she shall go there she 
will not be cured of her moral obliquity.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


MEN AND HEADS. 


“What kind of head do you like on a 
man?” was asked of the president of a cor- 
poration employing several thousand hands, 
He replied: “It depends altogether on what 
I want the head to do. Each department of 
our business requires a different shape of 
head. We don’t look for veneration, benevo- 
lence, generosity, sublimity, conscientious- 
ness, acquisitiveness, or ideality. Take them 
all in all, I think I’d rather have around 
me men of combativeness, aggressiveness, 
hope, spirit, constructiveness. I try to pick 
out such. I should like every man in my 
employ to have at least two-thirds of his 
head in front of his ears. Men with big 
back heads are overweighted with intellect; 
too slow to keep up with the age.”—New 
York Press. 


All through the will of one who knows and 


rules, 


And utter knowledge is but utter love. 


—Tennyson. 
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FACTS WORTH STUDYING. 
THINKING. 


Do you ever think? 

Can you think about something for five 
minutes? . 

Have you any original thought to-day? 

Where do you get your ideas? 


Did you ever originate an idea? 

Do you think, or do you only think you 
think? 

Do you allow any one to think for you? 

Is your brain growing? 


Are 
powers? 

Do you ever change your beliefs? 

Is anything true simply because you be- 
lieve it is? 

Do you prove all things? 


you increasing you intellectual 


Are you aware that an unused brain is 
a shrinking bain? 

Do you know that thought is a positive 
active power? Do you know that thought 
tends to take form in action? 


Do you know that a rational thought can 
be externalized ? 

Do you know what the above question 
means? 


Do you know that thought is the im- 
pelling power of evolution? 

Do you know that the quality of thought 
depends on the quality of brains; that the 
quality of the brain depends upon the qual- 
ity of the blood, and that the blood depends 
upon air and the food, and the way it is 
eaten? 


Do you know that the brain does not 
think, but is only a transmitter of thought? 


Here are some questions to practice on: 

What am I here for? 

What am I supposed to do in this world? 

Why am I here? 

Was my mind or intelligence born with 
me, or has it always existed? 

Will my mind or intelligence die with my 
body, or will it continue to exist? 

How long ought man to live? 

Would I go out of my way to perform a 
kind act, if nobody would ever be the 
wiser? 

Am TIT in a rut? 

Do I need a mental jolt? 

Am I of any use in this world? 

Am I doing anything to benefit human 
progress? 

In the world’s progress, am I a help or a 
hindrance, or am I a nonentity? 

Having read all the above questions, now 
what am I going to do about them? 

“Resolve to do what you ought; perform 
without fail what you resolve.”—Franklin. 
E. E. C.—From “Suggestion.” 
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HAIR AND INTELLECT. 


“Did you ever notice,” asked an observant 
woman, “how many intellectual people have 
auburn hair? At the theater the other 
night I don’t remember noticing a single 
reddish head of hair among the hundreds of 
uncovered heads spread out before me. They 
were the well-coifed heads of the average 
nice woman. The next night I attended 
a meeting of a very learned society at which 
there were perhaps 200 or 300 of the brain- 
iest thinkers and educators around town, 
and without turning my eyes I picked out 
at least a dozen auburn-haired women in 
the few seats in front of me. Now, that 
was more than a coincidence. It argues 
something for the possessor of auburn hair, 
I should think.” 








a 


SAMUEL JOHNSON—WHAT HE SAID. 


Of all the griefs that harass the distrest, 
Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest. 


A man used to vicissitudes is not easily 
dejected. 

Few things are impossible to diligence 
and skill. 

Knowledge is more than equivalent to 
force. 

Example is always more efficacious than 
precept. 

A man is very apt to complain of the in- 
gratitude of those who have risen far above 
him. 

Dictionaries are like watches: the worst 
is better than none, and the best cannot be 
expected to go quite true. 

Many things difficult to design prove easy 
to performance. 

The trappings of a monarchy would set 
up an ordinary commonwealth. 

He is no wise man that will quit a cer- 
tainty for an uncertainty. 

If a man does not make acquaintances as 
he advances through life, he will soon find 
himself left alone. 

A man ought to read just as inclination 
leads him; for what he reads as a task will 
do him little good. 

It matters not how a man dies, but how 
he lives. 

I am a great friend to public amusements; 
for they keep people from vice. 

A cow is a very good animal in a field; 
but we turn her out of a garden. 

Wealth excludes but one evil—poverty. 


——___@-_—_—_———- 


Care is like a peddler—if you jest and 
laugh at the mass of things she brings to 
you, she will pass your door on her next 
trip without calling. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature’—San Francisco, Cal.— 
Contains a character sketch of Sara Thack- 
er, editor of the Logos Magazine, by Allen 
Haddock. The pieture indicates this lady to 
be a highly intellectual and_ spiritually- 
minded person, and a suitable editor for the 
above-named magazine. An article on 
“Physical Culture, What is It and What It 
Does,” and another one on “Higher Educa- 
tion” are by J. P. Beam. Other short arti- 
cles make a very interesting number. 

“The Character Builder”—Utah.—The 
May number contains an interesting series 
of articles by the editors, Prof. Miller and 
N. Y. Scofield, also articles on health and 
hygiene, social purity, ete. 

“The Phrenological Review”—London, 
Eng.—This is the official organ of the Brit- 
ish Phrenological Society, and contains a re- 
port of the monthly meetings of this society ; 
also other notes of interest of phrenological 
thought. This is to take the place of “The 
Popular Phrenologist.” 





“Human Culture’—Chicago, Ill.—Con- 
tains an article by Mrs. Vaught, and sev- 
eral by Mr. Lunquist. The articles always 
point to some interesting phase of phrenol- 
ogy, and are well worth reading. The illus- 
trations are vivid, practical, and show much 
originality. 

“Review of Reviews’—New York.—This 
is a fine monthly, which touches upon the 
best literature to be found in all the cur- 
rent monthlies. The May issue is a fine 
example of what other months have been, 
with the exception that it is richer, and 
fuller, if that is possible, in its selection of 
literary matter. The illustrations are ex- 
cellent. One article on “The New Executive 
of the Panama Canal,” by Walter Wellman, 
is particularly worthy of note. 

“The Naturopath’—New York.—Is a 
journal of health, formerly the Kneipp 
Water-Cure Monthly, and is devoted to 
natual healing and living methods, in the 
basis of self-reform and popular hygiene. 
Such articles as the following are found in 
its pages: “Physical and Mental Healing,” 
“Reasonable Physical Training,” “Heart 
Disease,” “Scrofula.” 

“The Business Man’s Magazine”—-Detroit, 
Mich.—Has an effective cover for May. Its 
first article, on “The Reconciliation of Capi- 
tal and Labor,” is by Camillus Phillips. 
“The Baldwin Locomotive Works,” superbly 
illustrated, “Actuaries in Life Insurance,” 
by William J. Graham, are two very im- 
portant articles in the May issue. 

“Good Health”’—Battle Creek, Mich.— 
This is an excellent magazine, and any one 
who takes it up can gather some points of 
interest on health. One article called 
“House-Bound,” by Mrs. E. E. Kellogg, is 
highly beneficial. “Man an Out-door Ani- 
may” is an article by J. H. Kellogg, M.D. 
The May number throughout is called an 
Out-of-door Life Number, and should be in 
the hands of all our friends who are think- 
ing of deserting their cooped-up city homes. 

“The Educational Record”—Quebec, Can- 
ada.—This magazine is edited by John 
Parker, and has many interesting phases of 
school life, which are both original and se- 
lected. Such topics as the following are 
discussed: “Training the Children to 
Think.” “A Child as a Questioner,” “Cour- 
tesy to Children,” “How Shall I Educate 


. 
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My Boy,” and “What a Boy Going Into 
Business Should Know.” 

“The Therapeutic Gazette”—Detroit, Mich. 
—This monthly is edited by Dr. Hare and 
Dr. Edward Martin. It contains short ar- 
ticles on Health and Disease, which are in- 
teresting to the medical profession, more 
especially because they are written in tech- 
nical language. 

“The Mazdaznan”—Chicago, Ill.—“Health 
and Longevity” is discussed by Otto Carque. 
It is an article that is calculated to stimu- 
late in the minds of the reading public an 
interest in these subjects, and we cannot 
have them discussed too frequently. 

“The Light of Reason”—Ilfracombe.—This 
is a monthly published by James Allen. It 
contains some thoughts from his pen, and 
also from a variety of writers, for the maga- 
zine contains many original articles adapted 
to those who are in quest of virtue, who are 
anxious to serve in the great arena of the 
world, and who are studying life’s questions. 

“St. Louis Globe-Democrat”—St. Louis, 
Mo.—Contains a magazine section, and in it 
is an illustrated page on the Celebration of 
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the Centenary of Schiller, a bronze statue 
of whom is in St. Louis Park; “How the 
Japanese Celebrate Their Victories,” by 
Eleanor Franklin, is another article of note. 

“The Delineator”—New York.—Is always 
an interesting magazine, not only for fash- 
ion and styles, but also because it contains 
many well-written articles on people of 
note, and subjects of vital interest for its 
varied readers. 

“Suggestion”—Chicago, Ill—This maga- 
zine, for May, has some interesting articles 
on just the topics you want to know more 
about, namely, “The Origin of Mind,” “The 
Dynamics of Thought,” “Concentration of 
Mind,” all of which radiate common-sense 
thoughts. 

“Medical Talk for the Home’”—Columbus, 
O.—This excellent journal says that the 
present-day fear of disease germs is just as 
foolish and superstitious as the ancient fear 
of devils. The May number contains an 
article on “A Healthy Mind,” from which 
we can all cull some useful hints, for we all 
wish to have a healthy mind. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


DIXON CRUCIBLE MEETING. - 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany the old board, consisting of Edward 
F. C. Young, John A. Walker, Edward L. 
Young, William Murray, George T. Smith, 
Joseph D. Bedle, and George E. Long, was 
unanimously re-elected. The board of di- 
rectors re-elected the former officers, namely, 
Edw. F. C. Young, president; John A. 
Walker, vice-president and _ treasurer; 
George E. Long, secretary. Judge Joseph 
D. Bedle was also re-elected as counsel. 

The stockholders present expressed them- 
selves as thoroughly satisfied with the man- 
agement of the company by its officers. 

Of the total number, 7,345 shares, there 
were represented 7,145 shares. 


@————- - 


WHAT THEY SAY. 





“T am in receipt of your Phrenological 
Delineation of my son Carl H., and was 
agreeably surprised at its correctness from 
photographs. 

“Permit me to thank you for the same, as 
it points out the way so plain in which he 
should go. May the life of Miss J. A. Fow- 
ler be long, useful and happy. I have an- 
other son, whose character I wish analyzed, 
and expect to send you his photo in the near 
future for the purpose. 

“J. W. D., Carthage, Mo.” 


I received your book on “Heads and 
Faces,” carefully studied the contents and 
was greatly delighted with same. En- 
closed you will find 70 cents for the book 
“How to Study Strangers by Temperament, 
Face and Head.” 

I. L. B., Emory, Texas. 


Your JOURNAL, which comes to me, is 
always full of interest and find a great 
many helpful things in it. 

G. G. W., Constantinople, Turkey. 


Nature’s Household Remedies; for the 
prevalent disorders of the Human Organism. 
By Felix L. Oswald, M.D. 229 pages. Price, 


. $1.00. 


Spiritual Spices. The Scripture upon 
which is based: The Teaching of Deliver- 
ance From All Sin, or Sanctification. By I. 
8S. Tate. Price, 25 cents. 

How to Teach Vocal Music. The Teacher’s 
Electric Manual and course of study in 
Vocal Music, for Public Schools and Classes, 
By Prof. Alfred Andrews. Price, 50 cents. 

Foreordained; a story of Heredity and of 
special parental influences. By An Ob- 
server. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

Chastity, its Physical, Intellectual, and 
Moral Advantages. By Dr. M. L. Holbrook. 
Contents: What is Chastity?—Does Chas- 
tity injure the Health?—Advantages of 
Chastity—The Great Advantage of Chastity 
—Chastity and Children—Chastity and 
Virility—What the Sexual Instinct has 
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done for the World—The Cure—Appendix. 
Price, $1.00. 

A Physician’s Sermon to Young Men. 
By William Pratt. Price, 25 cents. 

The Better Way. An Appeal to Men in 
Behalf of Human Culture through a Wiser 
Parentage. By A. E. Newton. Price, 25 
cents, 

Deep Breathing; or Lung Gymnastics, as 
a means of Promoting the Art of Song, and 
of Curing Various Diseases of the Throat 
and Lungs. By Sophia M. A. Ciccolina. 
Price, cloth, 50 cents. 

Protection and Management of the Sing- 
ing Voice. Medical and Hygienic Hints. 
By Lennox Browne. Price, 30 cents. 

Aids to Family Government. From the 
Cradle’ to the School. By Bertha Meyer. 
The Rights of Children. By Herbert Spen- 
cer. The Government of Children. By M. 
L. Holbrook. Price, cloth, $1.00. This 
book, “Aids to Family Government,” should 
be in the hands of every mother who would 
give her children careful physical, intellec- 
tual; and moral training. 

Fruit and Bread, a Natural and Scien- 
tific Diet. By G. Schlickeysen, translated 
by M. L. Holbrook. This excellent book, 
translated with care, is one of the most re- 
markable productions on the Natural Food 
of Man yet given to the world. Price, $1.00. 

Talks to my Patients; a Practical Hand- 
book for the Maid, Wife, and Mother. By 
Mrs. R. B. Gleason, M.D., with a Portrait 
of the Author. New and enlarged edition. 
Price, $1.50. “Mrs. Gleason is able to say 
something to wives and to mothers which no 
man could say. There can be no difference 
of opinion about the value of the practical 
suggestions she affords; which are charac- 
terized by sound philosophy and clear, good, 
sterling common sense. We wish the chap- 
ter ‘Confidential to Mothers,’ might be pub- 
lished as a tract and sent to every mother in 
the land.”—From “Harper’s Magazine.” 

Youth, its Care and Culture. By J. Mor- 
timer Granville. To this has been added a 
paper by Grace Greenwood on “The Physi- 
cal Education of a Girl,” also a paper on 
“Dress of Girls.” Price, $1.00. 

The Relation of the Sexes. By Mrs. E. 
B. Duffey. Author of “What Women 
Should Know.” Table of Contents. Intro- 
ductory Chapter—Sexual Physiology—The 
Legitimate Social Institutions of the World: 
the Orient—The Legitimate Social Institu- 
tions of the World: the Occident—Polyg- 
amy—Free Love and its Evils—Prostitu- 
tion: Its: History and Effects—Prostitu- 
tion: Its Causes—Prostitution: Its Reme- 
dies—Chastity—Marriage and its Abuses— 
Marriage and its Uses—The Limitation of 
Offspring—Enlightened Parentage. Price, 
$1.00. 

Liver Complaint, Mental Dyspepsia, and 
Headache. Their Cure by Home Treatment. 
By M. Ll. Holbrook, M.D. Price, $1.00. 


SCIENCE OF HEALTH 5 


Contents.—General View of the Liver— 
Functions of the Liver—The Bile: Its 
Quantity and Uses—Derangements of the 
Liver—Torpid Liver—Relation of the Liver 
to the Kidneys—Diseases Caused by Uric 
Acid—Diseases Caused by Deranged Liver— 
Effect of a Deranged Liver on the Nerves— 
Effect of Disease of the Liver on the Heart 
—Causes of Liver Complaint—The Home 
Cure of Disease on the Liver—Miscellaneous 
Questions Answered—Mental Dyspepsia: 
Its Treatment—Headaches and their Cure— 
Practical Notes Concerning Headaches. 

Parturition without Pain. A Code of Di- 
rections for Avoiding most of the Pains and 
Dangers of Child-bearing. By M. L. Hol- 
brook, M.D. Price, $1.00. 

Shorthand and Typewriting, embracing 
shorthand history, suggestions to amanuen- 
sis, typewriting in all its details, ete. By 
Dugal McKilloh. 120 pages. Price, cloth, 
50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 

Fruits and Farinacea, the Proper Food of 
Man: Being an Attempt to Prove by His- 
tory, Anatomy, Physiology and Chemistry 
that the Original, Natural and Best Diet of 
Man is Derived from the Vegetable King- 
dom. By John Smith. With notes and 
illustrations by R. T. Trall, M.D. 12mo. 
$1.50. 

Where Is My Dog? or, Is Man Alone Im- 
mortal? By Rev. Charles J. Adams. 12mo. 
Price $1. The author is a well-known Epis- 
copal clergyman. In his work the paral- 
lelism between the character of man and 
the lower animals is shown in a wonder- 
fully attractive manner, and the work is a 
very striking representation of the question. 

A Home for All; or, the Gravel Wall and 
Octagon Mode of Building. New, cheap, 
convenient, superior, and adapted to rich 


and poor. 12mo, 129 pages. Price, cloth, 
$1.00. 
Instruction in Shorthand. A _ practical 


plan, consisting of twenty lessons, for use in 
public schools and by teachers of the art. 
Price, $1.00. 

Why Shorthand Is Difficult to Read. 
12mo, 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. Short- 
hand writers, teachers, and students will 
find this suggesting and useful, and all in- 
terested in the subject should read it. 

Our Girls. By Dio Lewis, M.D. The 
phenomenal success of “Our Girls” rests 
upon the extraordinary character of the 
work. It treats the question of a girl’s 
health scientifically, and has helped num- 
berless invalid girls into good health, but 
it does it all in a spirit so genial and fasci- 
nating that, while learning the most vital 
truths, you seem to be listening to a 
delightful story. 202 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, cloth, $1.50. 

“Psychology and Pathology of Handwrit- 
ing. By Magdalene Kentzel-Thumm. Trans- 
lated from the German by Magdalene 
Kentzel-Thumm. Fowler & Wells Co., New 
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York. Price, $2 net. This is a most 
interesting book, and to those interested in 
the study of character, will open up a most 
fascinating study. The author has evi- 
dently given the subject profound study, as 
the plenitude of examples of handwriting 
of distinguished personages amply demon- 
strates. It is a common practice to omit 
reading the introduction to a book, but in 
this instance a grave mistake will be made 
by the reader who omits to read the psycho- 
physical introduction, since it forms the key 
to what follows. The author starts with 
the statement, ‘All mental and bodily con- 
ditions and functions of human beings can 
be expressed with two words, and their 
negatives: consciousness and movement— 
unconscious, unmoved;’ and later on, ad- 
vances the theory, that unmoved conscious- 
ness, and unconscious movement, have their 
seat’ in the ganglia, basing their argument on 
the fact that the ganglia are the seat of the 
reflexes. The author frankly states in the 
wreface, that she found it impossible to 
snake use of any of the existing systems of 
psychology, and therefore had to construct 
one for herself. Not less interesting are the 
author’s closing words, ‘Perhaps the Greek 
“Lethe,” and the Indian “Nirvana,” may be 
regarded as a form of unmoved conscious- 
ness, and we confidently expect our occult 
friends to comment upon this proposition.’ 
After reading the book we cannot help feel- 
ing convinced that temperament, character, 
and physical conditions are unconsciously 
disclosed’ in the handwriting of the individ- 
ual. The book is handsomely gotten up, 
and reflects credit upon the publisher.”— 
Health. 

Your Mesmeric Forces, and How to De- 
velop Them; Giving Full and Comprehen- 
sive Instructions How to Mesmerize. By 
Frank H. Randall. This book gives more 
real, practical instruction than many of the 
expensive so-called “Courses of Instruction” 
advertised at $10. Crown 8vo. 150 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

Training of Children: Or How to Have 
Them Healthy, Handsome, and Happy. By 
James C. Jackson, M.D. Price, 75 cents. 

The Throat and The Voice. Edited by 
George Black, M.B. Price, paper, 50 cents. 

Twos and Threes and Other Stories. By 
Anna Olcott Commelin. Price, cloth, 75 
cents. 

Tocology for Mothers. A Medical Guide 
to the Care of their Health and Manage- 
ment of Children. By Albert Westland, 
M.D. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

The Face as Indicative of Character. II- 
lustrated by upwards of 120 Portraits and 
Cuts. By Alfred T. Story. Price, paper, 


60 cents. 
Our Digestion; or my Jolly Friend’s Se- 
By Dio Lewis, M.D. 407 pages. 


cret. This 
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work treats each and every part of the di- 
gestive machinery, and discusses foods, 
drinks, and all the other elements and con- 
ao of “My Jolly Friend’s Secret.” Price, 

1.50. 

Weak Lungs, and How to Make Them 
Strong; or, Diseases of the Organs of the 
Chest with their Home-Treatment by the 
Movement-Cure. By Dio Lewis, M.D. This 
work explains the origin of consumption, 
the symptoms of its several stages, the sim- 
ple means by which it may be known, and, 
when possible, cured. Profusely illustrated. 
Price, $1.50. 

Five Minute Chats with Young Women 
and certain other Parties. Written in a 
Lively and Attractive Style, exposing er- 
rors without fear or favor. By Dio Lewis, 
M.D. 426 pages. Price, $1.50. 

Prohibition a Failure; or, the True Solu- 
tion of the Temperance Question. By Dio 
Lewis, M.D. 266 pages. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

In a Nutshell. Suggestions to American 
College Students. By Dio Lewis, M.D. 
Filled with the information that all students 
so much need in regard to the care of their 
physical and mental health. 178 pages. © 
Price, extra cloth, full gilt, $1.00. 

Return to Nature. The True Natural 
Method of Healing and Living, and the 
True Salvation of the Soul. Paradise Re- 


gained. By Adolph Just. Translated by 
Benedict Just. Price, $2.00. 
Massage. Principles and Remedial Treat- 


Description of 


ment by Imparted Motion. 
203 


Manual Processes. By G. H. Taylor. 
pages. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

The Hygienic Treatment of Consumption. 
This work aims to give the best Hygienic 
treatment for Prevention and Cure. It is 
divided into three parts, viz., Nature and 
Causes of disease, Prevention and Treatment 
of Consumption in its Earlier Stages, Treat- 


ment in More Advanced Cases. By M. D. 
Holbrook, M.D. Price, $1.00. 
Fruits and How to Use Them: A practi- 


cal Manual for Housekeepers, containing 
nearly 700 recipes for the wholesome prepa- 
ration of Foreign and Domestic Fruits. By 
Mrs. Hester M. Poole. 242 pages. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. 

How to Raise Fruits. A Handbook, Be- 
ing a Guide to the Cultivation and Manage- 
ment of Fruit Trees, and of Grapes and 
Small Fruits. With Descriptions of the 
Best and Most Popular Varieties. By T. 
Gregg. Illustrated. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

Windows of Character, and Other Studies 
in Science and Art. By Rev. Edward Pay- 
son Thwing, M.D., Ph.D. Price, paper, 50 
cents. 

Young Wife’s Advice Book; A Guide for 
Mothers on Health and Self-Management. 
Edited by George Black, M.B. Price, paper, 
50 cents. 
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Over 550,000 copies of this Book have been 
sold, and the last Edition is better than ever 











THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF-INSTRUCTOR 
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In4 PHYSIOLOGY and 
| PHYSIOGNOMY 


A Complete Handbook for the People. With over 
One Hundred New Illustrations, including a Chart 
for the Use of Practical Phrenologists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 192 pages. 


By the Renowned Phrenologists 


Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER 


“* Phrenology !’ the very word thrills my soul, and with the touch of 
a Master attunes my heart to a song of gratitude and praise. Phrenology 
is the only science that can solve the problems of our destiny ; the only 
philosophy that explains man as a physical and spiritual being. Phrenology 
is the golden key that unlocks the sacred mysteries of human possibilities. 
It is like a voice that speaks to the sleeping soul and cries, ‘Awake, thou 
that dreamest of ideal things, and know that thou art a god, and canst 
create for thyself the wonder-world of thine own imaginings.’ It speaks 
to the disheartened mortal and thrills him with the message, ‘All power 
is within you; learn but to know thyself, and thou shalt be owner of 
the spheres.’ 

“ Phrenology is an alluring star that glows brightly in Life’s firmament 
for all, and its brightness allures the poet and the lover; its depth baffles yet 
fascinates the philosopher, and its simplicity attracts the child. I cannot 
say, ‘Long live Phrenology,’ for it, like all other truth, is immortal, but 
here’s to the health and long life of its faithful progenitors. May their zeal 
be undiminished and their efforts unceasing to spread this gospel of human 
salvation that is able to solve the mysteries of our being. and to lead man 
up to a heaven of his own creation.” 


Cloth, $1.00 


SEND FOR A COPY AT ONCE, STUDY THE PEOPLE 
YOU SEE, AND ALSO YOUR OWN CHARACTER 
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A MIRROR OF THE MIND 
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A Great Offer for 1905 


MISTAKES OF 
NEW THOUGHT 


READ Human Nature for May, June, July, and 

August, 1904. The four copies, 20 cents 
mailed, or, if you will remit the annual subscrip- 
tion of 50 cents for 1905, I will mail you the 
above four copies FREE! 


Prof. HADDOCK, Phrenologist 


1020 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 











-MILLER’S HOTEL 


37, 39 & 41 West 26th St., NEW YORK 
Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 
In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 


Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 
Board, $2.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, - 
$10 to $30, according to room. 


“THE ART OF LIVING LONG” 


(Cornaro wrote his guide to a long and healthy life in 
four parts, at the ages of 83, 86, 91, 
and 95, and died at 103.) 


Octavo volume, illustrated, bound in full N 1 50 
cloth, gilt top—a handsome parlor edition. et $ ° 
Postpaid, $1.62 
BISHOP SEYMOUR, Springfield 
A valuable contribution to hygienic literature. 
work and hope it will have a wide circulation, 
WILLIAM F. WARREN, President Boston University 
lhave enjoyed reading your handsome work, and am placing 
it in the University Library for the use of professors and 
students. 
REV. ROBERT COLLYER, New York 
I can hardly find words to thank you for this noble work you 
have edited so well. The volume teems with the treasure of 
good counsel. 
WILLIAM D. HOARD, Ex-Gorernor of Wisconsin 
A valuable contribution to the knowledge and understanding 
of man. 
TIMOTHY DWIGHT, Ex-President Yale University 
The book wil! be helpful, I am sure, to many readers who will 
carefully reflect upon the thoughts which it offers. 
OHIO C. BARBER, President Diamond Match Co. 
I feel such a cleep interest in the book, I wish to have some of 
my friends read it. Please send me twelve more copies. 
REV. RUSSELL H. CONWELL, Philadelphia 
It is one of the best books on health and long life yet published. 
WILLIAM F. VILAS, Ex-Secretary of the Interior 
Your translation of Cornaro’s legacy of the secret of long life 
has given me pleasure and instruction. 
BISHOP MCCLOSKEY, Louisville 
Who knows, it may help to land me, if not into, at least some- 
where in the neighborhood of the nineties. [b. 1823] 


I commend the 


Sent upon receipt of price, prepaid, to all points in this or any for- 
eign country, by 


Fowler & Wells Company 
24 East 22d St., New York 


When ordering copies to be sent as gifts to others, give 
rnd addresses distinctly 


N. B. 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work, 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 

Address F. WILSON HURD, Norts Warer Gap, Monnok Co., Pa 
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THE OWL 


From Colman’s Rural World, St. Louis, Nov. 30th, 1904 








SOME BAD NEWS 


“*Every reader of the Rural World will be sorry 
to know that the beautiful New Hampshire home of 
Writiam W. WARNER was reduced to ashes recently, 
nothing being saved except a few kitchen articles, 
The loss on the personal belongings alone is very 
conservatively estimated at about $7.000, as Mr, 
Warner, who is an old editor and publisher, had a 
great many fine books, works of art, printing materials, 
curios and beautiful things gathered in his travels in 
this and foreign countries, which he valued very 
highly. Having but recently taken possession of his 
new home, his legal papers and ready money was still 
in his hands, and these, too, were all destroyed. There 
was no insurancc, and everything was a dead loss to 
him. Mr. WARNER was very seriously hurt in attem pt- 
ing to save the few things that could be got at before 
the buildings were in ruins. He is deeply sympathized 
with in his trouble ” 


Through the kindness of sincere friends we are 
enabled to resume our work at an early day and all 
those who have asked for sample copies, estimates, 
etc., will be remembered. All of our buildings and 
business plant were entirely consumed in the great fire 
of November sth, and we must claim the indulgence of 

’ our friends and correspondente. 
WM. W. WARNER & CO, 
Mount Vernon, N. H. 


SCIENCE OF THE SOUL 


CONSIDERED 


Physiologically and Philosophically 
ee ee 


By JOSEPH HADDOCK, M. D. 
With engravings of the Nervous System 
PRICE $1.00 

PHRENO-MESMERISM, or the manifesta- 
tion of the Phrenological sentiments and 
feelings, which is but another form of 
simple imaginative action; TRANSFER OF 
STATE AND FEELING, or that Imaginative 
action which causes the patient to feel what 
is done to the Mesmeriser, as if it were done 
to him; MENTAL ATTRACTION, or apparent 
Magnetic drawing of the person of the 
patient, even contrary to his inclination. 
CEREBRAL LucipiTy, or apparent illumina- 
tion of the Brain; with other forms of what 
is called CLAIRVOYANCE; but which I think 
would be better called INNER VIsION, or 
INTERNAL, or SprRiITUAL SicHT. Assuming, 
therefore, for the present, that these pheno- 
mena exhibit a series of great and impor- 
tant facts, which cannot be set aside, 
neither by reason nor ridicule, I proceed at 
once to enquire— How we are to understand 
them? In what way to account for the 
curious and interesting manifestations thus 
cast upon our notice? 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 EAST 22d STREET NEW YORK 








‘* Astrology for All” 
BY 
ALAN LEO 


Shows, by means of a series of delineations, the 
general CHARACTER AND DESTINY OF ALL PERSONS BORN 
DURING THE YEAR, the author renders the subject both 
intelligible and demonstrable, without need of either 
calculations or astronomical knowledze of any kind. 

This work is the outcome of many years’ exper- 
ience and research, and presents the subject trom a 
point of view never before attempted, simplifying it in 
such a way that the true principles can be readily 
grasped by any intelligent person. 

It reveals the true character and capacity of all 
whose day of birth is known, describes the general 
idiosyncrasies, and indicates the profession best adapted, 
also whom to choose for friend, partner, husband, or 
wife; and it is hence not merely profoundly interesting, 
as giving a deep insight into the mysteries ot astrology 
but eminently useful and practicai/—in the best use of 
both words. 


A STANDARD BOOK OF ASTROLOGY 


Contains 300 pages, bound in green 
cloth, gilt lettering 


PRICE $3.50 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 EAST 22d STREET, N. Y. 


MIND-POWER 
How to Get It 


T. ANDERSON 
Price 25 Cents 


I. The Webb of Worry. 





K. 


IT, Pullup the Weeds 
ITI, How to Grip the Good 
IV. Focus your Powers. 


The Author says:— 


In publishing this booklet, it has been my aim not 
only to appeal to those already versed in the principles 
of Higher Thought, but also to the general reader who 
takes an interest in the unfolding of his own life—and 
of these there must surely be many. 


Mind-Concentration 

AND 

How to Practice It 

TWELVE SIMPLE RULES of THOUGHT 

Price 25 Cents 
BY 
K. T. ANDERSON 
Author of ‘*‘ Mind-Power and How to Get It” 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 EAST 22d STREET NEW YORK 
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FOWLER & NO TWO HEADS ARE eitiehid, 
; ' 24 Eas ree 


Observe the Contrasts in these Heads. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


Outline Profiles of difierent shaped Heads. 


1. Alexander VI. 2. Zeno. the Stoic 3 Rev. 
Dr. Oberlin. 4. Phillip 11, of Spain, a tyrant. 


Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain, 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
and Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 


in which their abilities can be used to the best 
advantage, thus securing the best results of their ~ 
efforts, and gaining honor and happiness, a 








JOHN B. GOUGH. 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leasure 
will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the _ 
proper use of their best powers. 
Parents will be shown how 
to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 


intellectual powers into the ascendant; alsohowto | ” 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so ag 


To secure the best results. 


SIR THOMAS LIPTON, 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 

President U.S. A. These examinations are given verbally and in 
Chrrts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 
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THE WALTER SANITARI UM 


WALTERS 


The nearest, largest, best of the Wernersville 
Resorts has its own Post-office. 
Address 


PARK, PA. 


Only 94 minutes from Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, 
and 4 hours from New York—without change. Booklet. 


ROBERT WALTER, Ph.D. 





THE MAZDAZNAN #323852 


— you Think. 
r Advanced 
Thinkers for Mental and Physical Eo alm 
OTOMAN-ZAR-ADUSHT-HANISH, Editor 
Whose Writings and Teachings have "aroused tthe 
World. 
Sues fora fad be copy and Sooeriytion Mamatene of his 
2 and become acquaint 
THE AZNAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3016 Bay noe Avenue, Dept. S, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Choice of an 
Occupation 


= illustrated book, gives valuable hints of how 
to succeed in life. Sent for five 2-cent stamps. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 E. 22d St., New York 








SUGGESTION 


A Magazine of the New Psychology 





Sworn Statement of January, 1905 
Circulation 


TO ADVERTISERS: 

This is to certify that the bona-fide circulation of 
the January SUGGESTION for 1905 is twenty thousand 
copies, and that to the best of my knowledge and be- 
lief this edition will be for sale on 5,000 news-stands in 
this country and Canada by December 20, 2904. 

Signed, ELMER ELLSworTH CARE 
Manager SUGGESTION PUB. ‘CO. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this the seventh 
day of December, A.D., nineteen hundred and four, 
in the city of Chicago, County of Cook, State of Illi- 
nois. 


[SEAL] 





CHARLEs M. ULLom, Notary Public, 
3901 Cottage Grove Ave 





Practical Poultry Keeping 


From a few hens paying the grocer’s bill to 
5,000 hens earning a net profit of $5,000 annually is 
taught by our CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
IN POULTRY CULTURE. Six months’ course, 
$10.00. We havea plan by which vou can get it 
free. Address PACIFIC POULTRY SCHOOL, 
Box H, San Jose, Cal. 


THE WONDERFUL MISSION 


OF THE 


INTERNAL BATH 


BY MEANS OF THE 


J. B. L. CASCADE 


Do you know that many of the greatest physicians endorse and 
prescribe the **J. CASCADE” treatment? Also that 
the following distinguished people are among its patrons: 

Ex-Governor Goodell of Vermont, U. S. Senator A. P. Gorman of 
Maryland, Rear-Admiral Barkill of Philadelphia, gases Dessar, 
New York, Judge Casey of Missouri, Dr. John Potts, Victoria 
College, Toronto, Can., Rey. W. L. Strange, New Plymouth, 
Idaho, and hosts of others? Do you know that it goes to the root 
of and eradicates scores of the most troublesome and dangerous 
diseases that afflict mankind? Do you know that an occasional 
Internal Bath is a better preventative of illness and preserver of 
health than any other single means? 

The record of its benefits reacis like a revelation to those hither- 
to unacquainted with it. It is used (by means of the * J. B. L. 
CASCADE,” the only scientific appliance for this purpose) by 
thousands of the best people of New York and by innumerable 
ministers, lawyers, and other persons whose intelligence gives 
unequivocal weight to their testimony. 

It is known that seven-tenths of all diseases arises from the 
retention of foreign matter in the human system; also that the 
greatest part of this waste is held in the colon, which is nature's 
sewer. Hence the flushing of this sewer removes the greatest 
cause for disease. While immeasurably the best treatment for 
constipation, indigestion, etc., there is scarcely any known 
disease for which the J. B. L. CASCADE” may not be con- 
fidently prescribed. 

We want to send FREE to every person, sick or well, a simple 
statement setting forth this treatment. It contains matter which 
must interest every oa person. If you cannot call send for 
our “hygienic The What, the Why, the Way," which 
will be sent F cE phe application, together with the great 
special offer to the readers of PArenological Journal. 


TYRRELL HYCIENIC INSTITUTE 


Incorporated under laws of New York State. 


Dept. 83B, 321 Fifth Ave., New York 


Send § for free copy “HEALTH,” a complete home physician. 























| The World’s New Thought Journal 
| NOW 
A Journal of Affirmation. HENRY HARRISON 
Brown, Editor. $1.00 per year. 
With the Phrenological Journai and Science of 
Health, $1.50 per year. This offer holds good for 


six months. : 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street 


Lucifer—Son of the Morning. 


Brightest and Best of the Sons of the Morning, 
Dawn on our Darkness and lend us thine aid; 
Star in the East the Horizon Adorning, 
Guide us to TRUTH as in Nature Arrayed. 
Lucifer Stands for Truth 4 tthout Fig Leaves! 
Lucifer Stands for Light against Darkness—** No Darkness 
but Iynorance.""—Shakespeare. 
Lucifer Stands for Reason against Superstition. The Worst 
of all Superstitions are those that Cluster round Sex, the Creative 
Principle of all Life. 


New York 





Lucifer Stands for Freedom against Slavery—ALL slaveries, 
but especially against the Oldest and Hardest to Kill of all the 
forms of Slavery, the Enslavement of Womanhood and Mother- 
hood in the Sex Kelation—the Conjugal Relation. 





I.ucifer Stands for the Right to Be Born Well—Incomparably 
the Most Important of All Human Rights. 

Lucifer Stands for Courage—The Courage of Conviction, and 
for Manly yet Courteous Expression of Honest Opinion. 


It is the Latin 
Webster's 


“Lucifer is NO Profane or Satanic title. 
Luciferus, the Light Bringer, the Morning Star "’- 
Dictionary, 1886, page 1621. 
| ‘The application of this passage [Reference to Lucifer in 
| Isaiah] to Satan and the apostate angels, is one of those gross 
perversions of sacred writ which so extensively obtain and which 
are to be traced to a proneness to seek more in a given passage 
than it really contains—A disposition to be influenced by sound 
rather than sense and an implicit faith in received interpretations, 

Same, page 992. 


“Send me your LUCIFER—I like the Name. It seems to say 
to Old-time Superstitions, / durn you all up /"'"—Geo. T. Bondies, 
1885, 


LUCIFER is a Double Column, Eight-page Journal, now in 
its Tweuty-Fifth Year; Printed on Fine Book Paper, New and 
Clear Type. Published Fortnightly at soo Fulton Street, Chicago, 
U.S. A.; Contributed to by Leading Thinkers in Every Quarter 
of the G lobe Price One Dollar Per Year of 26 Numbers. Two 
Sample Copies and Descriptive Catalogue of Books in the Line 
of Sex Reform, Sent on Application to Any One Sending Five 
Ceuts in Stamps for Postage. 
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Science and 
Religion. 


BENJAMIN F. LOOMIS, 


GRADUATE OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 
CLASS OF 1886, 


JUST PUBLISHED 
PRICE - $1.50 
ABOUT 320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED 


BENJAMIN F. Loomis 


SHOWING THE HARMONY OF THE SCIENCES, AND THEIR 
RELATION TC RELIGION; OR THE RELATION OF 
MAN TO THE UNIVERSE. 


THE MACROCOSM AND THE MICROCOSM. 
SHOWING THE HARMONY BETWEEN PHRENOLOGY AND 


ASTROLOGY, OR THE INFLUENCE OF THE PLANETS 
ON THE HUMAN MIND. 


SHOWING THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD AS EXPLAINED 
BY THE PRINCIPLES OF PHRENOLOGY. 


HARMONY BETWEEN SCIENCE AND RELIGION; THE 
KEYS OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN; SPIRITUAL 
KNOWLEDGE; THE BOTTOMLESS PIT. 


“HOLY MATERNITY,” BY ESTELLA M. LOOMIS. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SALVATION SCIENTIFICALLY CONSID- 
ERED. PHILOSOPHY OF SACRIFICE. TAURUS 
THE BULL, ETC. 
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